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May, 1891. 


A New Old Song. 


HE Spring comes slowly up this way, 
Slowly, slowly ! 
A little nearer every day. 
The blackbird’s trilling shrill and gay 
His roundelay and virelay, 
Good lack, as though the March were May! 


In kirtle all of green and grey ; 
Slowly, slowly, 
The Spring comes slowly up this way! 


She hath delicious things to say, 





But will not answer yea or nay, 

Nor haste her secrets to display. 

The Spring comes slowly up this way, 
Slowly, slowly ! 

To make the world high holiday. 


The pink is on the orchard spray, 
The lambs put off their fears and play, 
Gone are the snows of yesterday. 


*Twere well if Spring might always stay ! 
Slowly, slowly, 
The Spring comes slowly up this way. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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Ln the Spring : 
A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. 


Ud... has this year too long besmirched the face of 
spring ; March, almost to its very end, was as white 
as leprosy. The daffodil could only take the draughts of the 
conservatory with beauty; the “roaring month” only spoke 
shrill Russian ; and the east wind played the autocrat, like the 
White Czar. There are acres—infinitely more than three—of 
primroses awaiting us Peter bells. The shy violets are waxing 
dimly sweet in the dells of Charnwood and elsewhere ; the 
acbutantes, wood-anemones, are growing pale at the thought of 
their coming presentation. The narcissi, types of our modern 
youth, are starching their “ simple childlike turn-down collars ;” 
the crocuses are already posing as dowagers; all the other 
flowers, repentant—like our Queen—are coming to stay with us. 

We feel the impulse of the season; we “dry the rain on our 


storm-beaten faces”—and what the woe and the terror this 





scythe-bearing winter has brought to many of us—we feel 
“bated like eagles having lately bathed.” But for our frock- 
coats, we might be “all plumed like estridges that wing the 
wind ”; we welcome the mild weather and long for hard work. 
We blossom prosaically ; we are much more than half in love 
with waking life: our thoughts have fertility quite exceptional ; 
indeed, our minds are not unlike the lower Thames, which now 
swarms with whitebait, or the Tweed, which is full of salmon: 
now is the winter of the dearth of thought made glorious spring- 
time by the gleams of wit: the flood-gates of self-distrust are 
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opened and the torrent of self-conceit almost swamps us. The 
gummy buds of the horse-chestnut are bursting ; at the same 
time the wax about our hearts stamped with the seal of selfish- 
ness, carrying the coat and crest of caution—a dragon gules 
clawing a besant or—is rapidly melting Redeunt Saturnia 
regna. We return to our primitive generosity. “ Proud-pied 
April, dress’d in all his trim, hath put a spirit of youth in 
everything.” The glowing sunbeams make us wondrous kind, 
and the sense of flower-beauty makes all feel kin. 

Surely we may crown that season as the best in which town 
is most enthralling, and when country makes herself most 
alluring ; borne by conflicting emotions we long to imitate that 
ever-returning and deathless bird that was in two places at 
once; we commend the budding and flowering parks as town 
and country in one, and as the happy meeting-place of the 
quidnunc and the naturalist. It is in the fitness of things that 
the greatest festival of the year should occur in the springtime, 
and that Easter should crown with spiritual joy the gaiety of 
nature. Sombre Lent precedes the Feast of the Resurrection: 
winter holds back the germs of the resurgent flowers until they 
can furnish forth a fitting festival. The lengthening days, the 
certainty of longer ones, the plenitude of sunlight, the subtle 
exhilaration which pervades the air, tend to make us hopeful 
and even gay. The vigour that pulses through our fields has 
its parallel in the blood of our race: the one will beat on into 
glorious summer and fruit-bearing autumn ; the other will main- 
tain the Empire’s peace and prosperity. 


BERNARD WHELAN. 
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Poets-Laureate. 


OR the origin of the poet’s coronation, first real and in 
process of time only metaphorical, we must go back to 

the Pythian games of the early Greeks, held on the Kirrhcean 
Plain, near Delphi, in honour of Apollo. These games were 
celebrated in the autumn, or first half, of every third Olympic year, 
and were, in importance, second only to those held at Olympia. 
In some respects, indeed, they were superior to the latter, and 
better deserved the title bestowed on them by Demosthenes: 
“the common Agon of the Greeks.” For whilst at the Olympic 
games the musical and intellectual element was wanting,* the 
Pythian games, on the contrary, included crowns for music and 
poetry, as well as gymnastic exercises and chariot racing. Nay, 
in the earlier octennial festivals, celebrated at Delphi in honour 
of its presiding god, no competitors attended the solemnity save 
bards singing to the harp. It was not till after the first sacred 
war, instigated by Solon and carried on by the States his 
eloquence had banded together, that the time and place of the 
older festival were changed, and athletic games, as at Olympia, 
were added to the musical and poetical contests. At first, 
Solon gave substantial prizes to the winners, but material bribes 
were soon no longer needed, so renowned were the games, to 
attract competitors: a laurel wreath that bound the victor’s 
brow became the most eagerly desired of earthly rewards. The 
crown was made of laurel because it was a leaf consecrated to 
Apollo, the divine patron of these games. A Greek legend told 


* Literary compositions were sometimes read at Olympia, as in the case 
of Herodotus and his history ; but this was not done as part of the games. 
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how the bay tree had once been a Thessalian nymph whom he 
had loved and fruitlessly pursued. An interposing power had 
shielded the fleeing maid from harm, and transformed her into a 
bay tree. The disappointed god had woven for himself a 
garland from its boughs, and pronounced the tree for ever 
sacred to himself. When the Apostle of the Gentiles wrote to 
the Corinthians, among whom the Isthmian games were 
bi-annually celebrated, he could point to the zeal of the 
combatants to gain an analogous crown of pine leaves as a 
pattern to Christians striving after an unfading crown in the 
Heavens. 

By the close of the third century before Christ the Grecian 
games had crossed the Adriatic. Rome, in her firm resolve to 
sweep the Illyrian buccaneers from off the face of the waters 
washing her eastern coasts, had already come into friendly re- 
lations with the fragments of Alexander’s Empire. In 228 B.c. 
Romans were formally invited as allies, and in some sense as 
kinsmen, to assist at the Isthmian games, where crowns were 
also given for music and poetry, as at Delphi; and for the first 
time Italian eyes beheld them. Sixteen years later we read of 
games established in Rome in honour of the Greek Apollo.* It 
was at these same well-known games that the Hellenist, T. 
QOuinctius Flamininus, who had shattered the power of the fifth 
Philip of Macedon, read the decree of the freedom of the Greek 
States, and was himself crowned as if a victor in the contests. 
No wonder the Roman Republic, in the vigour of national life, 
and already bursting the narrow bounds of its peninsula, should 
turn to Greece with the generous enthusiasm of youth. Animated 
by the memory of a stirring past, and full of hope ina more won- 
derful future, it saw the treasures of a foreign literature rise upon 
its view, whilst as yet no native tongue had given adequate ex- 
pression to its heroic mind. In a short timethe bright climeof battle 


*“ The statement (of Tacitus) that no Greek games were established in 
Rome before A.U.C. 608 (146 B.C.) is not accurate.”— Mommsen, Vol. III., 424. 
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and of song was reduced to the condition of a Roman Province; 
but the iron conqueror bowed himself before the literary genius 
of his wondrous Dependency. When Lucius A‘milius Paulus 
defeated King Perseus at the battle of Pydna, the only spoil he 
cared to take was the King’s magnificent library. A Greek ad- 
dressing the Senate in his own tongue no longer needed an 
interpreter. The Consul Publius Crassus astonished the native 
Greeks when he delivered his judicial decisions, sometimes in 
ordinary Greek, sometimes in one of the four written dialects. 
All things Greek were fashionable to a people to whom Greeks 
were proud to be slaves and pedagogues. And so the games 
followed across the sea in the wake of poet and rhetorician, the 
manners and customs good and bad, the philosophies and re- 
ligions of Greece. And there, in all parts of the wide Empire, 
but modified according to different circumstances, the games 
lived, flourished, and lingered, till finally suppressed by Theo- 
dosius. 

On the more intellectually barren soil of the “ Barbarians,” 
and amid the thick atmosphere of a coarser grained people, it is 
not surprising the delicate flower of the games, the poetical 
contest, should pale and wither, and the ruder element oftentimes 
alone survive. In the later days of the Empire’s decline the cry 
of “Bread for nothing and games for ever!” rose, we know, 
from the throats of a frivolous and brutalised mob. But it was 
not always so. In the brief intervals of his campaigns, and on 
evenings of a hard day’s work, Cesar “retained time and com- 
posure enough attentively to follow the prize pieces in the 
theatre and to confer the chaplet on the victor with improvised 
verses.”"* Two other men, resembling Czsar in nothing save 
his love of pleasure, were still more markedly the Laureate’s 
patrons. The young and handsome Nero, the beginning of 
whose reign was as the dawn of a day of golden promise, 
acquired from Seneca an early appreciation of literature which 


* Mommsen, Vol. IV. Part II. 557: 
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ended, unhappily, in ministering solely to his pleasure. Never- 
theless, 1,800 crowns won at the Grecian games, with Lucan 
once as a rival, allowing for the ease with which obsequious 
judges might be:tow them, bear witness, at any rate, to a vast 
amount of energy in the cause, and may imply, not unreasonably, 
some degree of excellence in achievement. 

Domitian, never so fiercely wicked as Nero—whose character, 
in fact, displays the pitiably tragic spectacle of good aspirations, 
backed by infirmity of purpose, in conflict with strong and evil 
passions, favoured, even more, those arts that are supposed to 
soothe and civilise the savage breast. Besides building an 
Odeum, the opera house of the ancients, he founded two games 
—the Agoén Capitolinus and the Quinquatria for the special 
encouragement of poetry.* At the first, dedicated to Jupiter 
and held every four years, a crown of oak leaves was conferred 
upon the successful poet. In the second game, placed under 
the patronage of Pallas, and a yearly contest, its olive crowns 
were mixed with fillets or labels of gold. Statius was thrice 
crowned at the Quinquatria, though he failed at the Capitolinus, 
and was, we learn from Dante, the first Christian Laureate. 
Students of the “ Divina Commedia” who have never seen a 
line of the “Sylvz,”’ will recognise Statius from his bit of 
interesting autobiography in the twenty-first and twenty-second 
cantos of the “ Purgatorio.” 

Dante and his guide are startled by an earthquake and the 
sudden outburst of the Gloria in Excelsis Deo—the unearthly 
realm’s manner of rejoicing over the final purification of one of 
its members. The cleansed singer of the 7hebazs had accom- 
plished his five hundred years and more of penance, and tells 
the story of his conversion and subsequent want of courage to 
Virgil, his master in song and faith: 


* Domitian’s games were held in the Circo Agonale, or Piazza Navona, 
hallowed by the martyrdom of St. Agnes. 
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“In that time, 
When the good Titus, with Heaven’s King to help, 
Avenged those piteous gashes, whence the blood 
By Judas ‘sold did issue, with the name 
Most lasting and most honour’d there was I 
Abundantly renowned.” ‘The shade reply’d, 
‘“‘ Not yet with faith endued. So passing sweet 
My vocal spirit, from Tolosa,* Rome 
To herself drew me, where I merited 
A myrtle garland to inwreathe my brow. 
Statius they name me still.” 


In response to a question from Statius about old poet friends, 
Virgil replies : 

“These . . . with Perseus and myself, 
And others many more, are with that Greek, 
Of mortals the most cherish’d by the nine, 
In the first ward of darkness. There ofttimes 
We of that mount hold converse, on whose top 
For aye our muses live. We have the bard 
Of Pella, and the Teian, Agatho, 
Simonides and many a Grecian else, 
Ingarlanded with laurel.” 


Henceforward the conferring of the Laureate’s crown was 
part of Imperial prerogative. It may have been bestowed before 
there were Roman Emperors ; but when their sacred fingers had 
once touched the poet’s wreath it became “ proper to the gift of 
the Emperor.” Moreover, the material of the crown must be 
altered, for the laurel, Apollo’s leaf, should in future encircle only 
the head of an ever-conquering Cesar. For that reason, maybe, 
the Latin poet of Imperial times sings, as above: “I merited a 
myrtle garland to inwreathe my brow,” whilst his Greek brethren 
of the muse were “ ingarlanded with laurel.” 

Although the material of the crown was changed, the name of 
Laureate—laurel-crowned—was retained. These crowns were 
not all of one degree. Some had, as we have noticed in the 
crowns given away in Domitian’s Quinquatria, fillets of gold 

* “Dante, as many others have done, confounded Statius, the poet, who 


was a Neapolitan, with a rhetorican of the same name, who was of Tolosa, 
or Toulouse.”—CARY. 
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attached, in token of superior merit. Selden says the youngest 
Roman ever crowned was L. Valerius Maximus, a boy of 
fourteen ; but in the Capitoline Museum may be seen the tomb- 
stone, and engraved verses, of a more “marvellous boy ’—C 
Sulpicius Maximus, not turned twelve, who took the prize for 
improvised verses against fifty-two rivals. No wonder the 
effort killed the overtaxed little prodigy. 

With the abolition of the Grecian games in the sixteenth 
year of Theodosius, A.D. 394, laureation was robbed of its rich 
setting. But it is not likely that those zealous patrons of 
learning, the early Christian Emperors, would entirely destroy 
a useful and harmless ceremony, the prize of literary distinction. 
It is more than probable they would again apply that wise 
principle on which they sometimes cleansed heathen temples 
of their paganism and consecrated them to Christian uses. 
Hence, in the middle of the fifth century, we find the idea 
of laureation still alive and carried out, as it were by proxy, on 
a brass statue of St. Apollinaris Sidonius, in honour of verses 
addressed to his father-in-law, the Emperor Avitus. We cannot 
expect to find much attention given to literature in the 
tumultuary centuries immediately following. The ground, con- 
fused as a jungle, was being cleared and dug for the building 
of a stately Christendom ; and many a generation must pass 
away ere the builders could give their minds to mere embellish- 
ment. But whilst the walls of the edifice were slowly rising, its 
chief workmen never forgot their varied duties and the manifold 
interests committed to their charge. Comparatively dark and 
illiterate as those ages necessarily were, strong emotions, not 
wholly voiceless, were awaking in the heart of mankind. The 
Vent Creator—most solemn of Church hymns—was composed 
in that dreary tract of time intervening between Gregory the 
Great and Charlemagne, when civilisation barely glimmered in 
her northern isles and shone, as from a lonely lighthouse, over 
a weltering Europe. Indeed, a marvellous change was passing 
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over Rome’s pagan tongue. If the old Empire were breaking 
up in pain and apparent disorder, to arise a glorified Christendom, 
a change equally wonderful was passing over its Imperial speech. 
Once more, with the spread of Christianity, the old language 
was being talked by earnest men, and sincerity was infusing a 
new life into its shrunken veins. Readers acquainted with no 
other work on the subject than such a well-known manual as 
Trench’s “ Sacred Latin Poetry,” or Macaulay’s Introduction to 
his “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” are aware that Rome had a rude 
poetry of her own long before her classical writers had learned 
to fashion their verses on Greek models. The essential difference 
between the old Saturnian poetry that ended in Neevius, and 
the new school that came in with Ennius, lay in this: that 
whereas the modern versification was regulated by quantity, the 
elder depended for melody on accent. One was rhythmic, and 
germinally contained the later rhyme; the other was prosodic 
and metrical. Now, in the centuries immediately preceding 
Charlemagne, owing to the terrible disasters afflicting the 
Empire the various metric forms imported from Greece fell 
into gradual disuse through the general inattention to learning. 
If an illiterate, though genuine, poet should sing, his language 
would obviously tend to follow its native bent, eschewing what 
was foreign and artificial. Jor, skilful and perfect as the best 
Latin poets had grown in playing upon their Greek instrument, 
foreign that instrument had always remained, and a practised 
ear could always detect alien tones in its sweetest strains. The 
Latin poets of the Middle Ages, then, in substituting accent 
for quantity, and in cultivating rhyme, were, after all, only 
casting aside borrowed forms and carrying on traditions of their 
elder sires. And in their oftentimes rugged verse lyrical 
heights were reached, and depths sounded, unattained by 
singers of an Augustan age. 

Under the strong rule of Charlemagne disorder was repressed 
for a time and a brief literary revival ensued. That great man’s 
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exertions in favour of learning in all its branches are too well 
known to need dwelling upon. “It is indeed certain that he 
sought out learned men and celebrated teachers from all parts 
of the world, and induced them to accept his invitation, by 
rewards and honours, on which Alcuin lays great stress."* A 
patron of letters, like Charles, would not be likely to ignore 
means invented by his predecessors for honouring an art which 
he loved, and which he is popularly deemed to have practised 
successfully, especially when those means formed part of a 
jealously guarded prerogative, as was the case with laureation. 
It is towards the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
however—ages of intense intellectual vitality and splendid cere- 
monial—we must hope,to see the poet receive full recognition 
and homage. No one in those days, the priest alone excepted 
was more highly honoured: his was the name che piu dura e 
pit a onor+ At one time the very existence of prose, as a 





literary expression of thought, seemed endangered, so vehement 
was the universal rage for verse-making. Biographies, histories, 
ascetical and scientific treatises—all must be composed in verse. 
Accordingly, Selden tells us that the solemn ceremony of 
laureation, handed down to us, was probably drawn up in the 


reign of Barbarossa. We can form a fairly accurate idea of the 





. performance from his account of the coronation of John Crusius, 


early in the seventeenth century, when, as a rite, it had advanced 
far on its stage of dissolution. 

The Count Palatine, Thomas Obrechtus, issued a circular, in 
the first place, to the nobility and learned men of the Empire, 


* Bulzeus, quoted by Cardinal Newman. “ Historical Sketches,’ Vol. 
III. 154. 


+ This medieval reverence for the poetical character would seem to be still 
fresh in the Persian mind, if we may trust a story current during the Shah’s 
visit to England. One day His Majesty wanted to consult Sir Andrew 
Clark, and was very angry on being told that the eminent physician’s 
presence could not be had. When Sir Andrew afterwards arrived and 
said he had been away at Aldworth, attending the Poet-Laureate, the Shah 
at once decorated him with the Oider of the Licn ard tke Stn. 
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begging their attendance on December 23rd, 1616, at Stras- 
burg, for the purpose of doing public honour to the poet, John 
Crusius. Ina crowded hall, on the day specified, before repre- 
sentatives of the rank, intellect, and wealth of an Empire that 
would forego no tittle of its pageantry, because the last shreds 
of its once wide mantle were being ruthlessly torn from its 
shoulders, stood the flattered but nervous poet. When silence 
had been proclaimed by the herald’s trumpet, he named in a 
petitory epigram the object of his presence there that day 
Whereupon the Count Palatine arose and delivered a lengthy 
eulogy of the poet’s art in general, and the poetical talent of 
John Crusius in particular, as one of those guz in arte poetica 
singulares fecerunt progressus. But not on account of mere 
hearsay abilities must so marked an honour be accorded as 
they were assembled together that day to confer. The poet, on 
the spot, in the hearing of a cultivated audience, well capable 
of forming a true judgment, must give proof of poetical talent 
—Specimen proimpetranda laurea. Wherefore the poet again 
stands up, and in answer to the challenge recites a lengthy 
poem of over three hundred lines, hexameter and pentameter, 
on the “ Nothingness of Man.” When the applause following 
on this successful exhibition has died down, it remains for the 
President to give the prize. Now, as the Emperor alone has 
the original right of granting the laurel, a notary reads aloud 
the Count’s Patent of Count Palatine, showing him to be truly 
representative of the Emperor, acting on this occasion in 
His Imperial Majestys’ name. Thus, when satisfactory evi- | 





dence had been given of the poet’s right to receive, and the 
Count’s authority to confer, the laurel, the recipient kneels down 
and the solemn act is gone through. With his right hand on 
the Holy Gospels, the poet swears fidelity to his Imperial 
master, and promises gue in laudem et honorem Romani lmperit 
spectabunt aliquando carminibus celebrabit. The laurel wreath, 
the object of every poet’s ambition, is put upon his head, and 
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a ring on his finger, while in set phrase he receives leave to 
enjoy throughout the Empire the privileges of a Poet-Laureate. 
That these privileges were.something real is shown from the 
Constitution of Maximilian: De Honore et privilegits poetarum, 
referred to by Hachenbergius, and by their being afterwards 
abolished by a law of the Emperor Philip. 

A short speech from the Count, the high priest of this 
magnificent function, on the symbolism of ring and crown, and 
a thanksgiving in verse on the part of the poet, bring it to 
an end. 

We might have fairly expected that the greatest of the 
medizval poets, one so truly the representative mind of the age, 
would have been surely decorated with this highest mark of its 
regard. But Dante had too much of the stern prophet in his 
genius to earn other than a prophet’s reward. A hundred years 
after his death his bust was raised in his native Florence, at the 
public expense, and crowned with /’amato alloro denied him in 
life. How keenly the proud and sensitive poet felt the slight put 
upon his name we may best gather from the eloquent language 
of Mrs. Oliphant. In his exile at Ravenna “a lingering fancy 
seemed to have remained in his mind—half a hope—that he 
might still be recalled to Florence, and receive the laurel crown 
of supreme poetic fame within the walls of his beloved San 
Giovanni, the solemn and beautiful old church known as the 
Baptistery, in which he and all Florentines after him have been 
baptised. . . . Breaking forth in the very centre of Heaven 
into the expression of his supreme hope and desire on earth, 
the poet pauses, and carries all our sympathies with him in his 
sudden descent : 


If it might hap that this my sacred verse, 
To which both Heaven and earth have lent a hand, 
And which has worn me lean—should e’er reverse 
The cruel doom which bars me from my land, 
From the far sheepfold where, a lamb, I slept 
Assailed by wolves that there held full command: 
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With other voice, in other garb than kept 
My youth, I, poet, should return and take 
My crown from the baptismal font, where crept 
Into my being those great faiths which make 
y § & 
The soul received by God: since Peter thus 
Circled my forehead thrice for their great sake ! 

Strange lingering of human longing, which not all the beati- 
tudes of Heaven could content! It is while all Paradise is 
shining before him,and another Apostle is advancing to question 
him, that the solemn gloom of the old Baptistery at Florence 
suddenly opens upon his sight with the loved laurel, the poet’s 
crown which might still await him there, though the place was 
one he was never to enter again, and the reward such as he was 
never permitted to have.’* Whilst he was a guest of Guido da 
Polenta and still smarting under the bitter sense of Florentine 
injustice, he received a letter from the poet Del Virgilio, inviting 
him to come and receive at Bologna the honours his own 
Florence refused to grant. But, no: it must be at Florence, or 
nowhere. ‘Sweet would it be to decorate my head with the 
crown of laurel in Bologna, but sweeter still in my own country, 
if ever I return there, hiding my now white hairs, once golden, 
beneath the leaves !”’+ 

If the highest name of Italian literature was thus deprived of 
due honour, ample amends were made to a renowned Tuscan 
poet twenty years after Dante had been laid in his grave. And 
in the coronation of Petrarch, prince of sonneteers, laureation 
may be said to reach its meridian. Gibbon does not deem that 
event too trivial to fall within the scope of his great theme, nor 
reckon an elaborate account of it beneath the dignity of his 
majestic pen. 

“The ceremony of -Petrarch’s coronation,” he says, in the 
seventieth chapter of his history, “was performed in the 
Capitol by his friend and patron the supreme magistrate 
of the Republic. Twelve patrician youths were arrayed in 

“Dante” (Mrs. Oliphant), pp. 16, 183-4. 
t “ The Makers of Florence,” p. 91. 
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scarlet ; six representatives of the most illustrious families, in 
green robes, with garlands of flowers, accompanied the proces- 
sion ; in the midst of the princes and nobles, the senator, Count 
Anguillara, a kinsman of the Colonna, assumed his throne ; 
and at the voice of a herald, Petrarch arose. After discoursing 
on a text of Virgil, and thrice repeating his vows for the pros- 
perity of Rome, he knelt before the throne, and received from 
the senator a laurel crown, with a more precious declaration, 
‘This is the reward of merit.’ The people shouted: ‘ Long life 
to the Capitol and the poet.’ A sonnet in praise of Rome was 
accepted as the effusion of genius and gratitude; and after the 
whole procession had visited the Vatican the profane wreath 
was suspended before the shrine of St. Peter. In the act of 
diploma which was presented to Petrarch, the title and preroga- 
tives of Poet-Laureate are revived in the Capitol after the lapse 
of 1,300 years, and he receives the perpetual privilege of 
wearing at his choice a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of 
assuming the poetic habit,* and of teaching, disputing, inter- 
preting, and composing, in all places whatsoever, and on all 
subjects of literature. The grant was ratified by the authority 
of the Senate and people ; and the character of citizen was the 
recompense of his affection for the Roman name.” 


In the century following on Petrarch, Conrad Celler, the first 
Poet-Laureate of Germany, was crowned by Frederick III. 
Under Maximilian, Frederick’s successor, a dignified and 
responsible post was given to the accomplished scholar. He 
was made Rector of a College of rhetoric and poetry, established 
in Vienna, with the further “authority of giving the laurel to 
such as deserved it.” Similarly, we find Universities and Muni- 
cipalities chartered to confer degrees of Laureate. 

Whilst seeking out the history of laureation we observe in 
this fifteenth century sure tokens of decay in the ceremony. 
Instead of the genuine laurel wreath we come across silver 
laurel-shaped coronets, as when Piero de’ Medici was crowned 
for his verses recited before the Papal Secretaries at Florence. 
The above-named Emperor Frederick laureated a greater man 
than Conrad Celler in the person of A®neas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius II. In a letter to his friend Cardinal Sbignius, 


* What that habit was may be seen in Michelino’s picture of Dante. 
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Bishop of Cracow, the Pope confesses his former devotion to the 
Muses. “ Edidimus et nos aliquando versus; scripsimus elegias, 
eclogas, satyram quoque dictarimus; non tamen poetz nomen 
temeritate suscepimus, nec prius hoc titulo sumus usi quam nos 
Fredericus Cesar, apud Franckfordiam, visis quibusdam epis- 
tolis nostris, laurea nos donarit.’* 

Clement VIII. designed for Tasso in 1594 the triumph in the 
Capitol which Petrarch received in 1341. The stranger in Rome, 
wishing to gain one of the finest views of the Eternal City, will 
ascend the Janiculum hill; and with his mind yet fuller of Tasso 
than of the noble prospect outspread before him, will make for 
the Convent of Sant’ Onofrio. 

Thither the worn-out poet, around whose name the figures of 
Romance, Piety, and Pity so affectionately hover, was carried in 
the spring of 1595. “We have destined for you the laurel crown,” 
had been Clement's greeting, “that it may receive as much 
honour from you as in times past it has conferred on others.” 
But toil and suffering, mental as well as physical, had broken 
down his health, and he who was already, in the beautiful 
expression of Byron, “ Christ's Laureate,” lay in the throes of 


death ere 
the crown 
Which Petrarch’s laureate brow supremely wore 


could be transferred to his own. The Pope sent him a Plenary 
Indulgence; and this, exclaimed the dying bard, was “the chariot 
in which he hoped to go crowned, not with laurel as a poet to 
the Capitol, but with glory as one of the blest to Heaven.” He 
died closely embracing his crucifix, and trying to utter the 
words: Jaz manus tuas Domine. 

There was loud lamentation in Rome over the great poet’s 
premature death on the very eve of his triumph. His corpse 
was carried by order of his patron—dressed in an antique toga, 


and with its pallid brow at last encircled by the wreath of laurel 
—amid enkindled tapers with magnificent funeral pomp down 


* Austin and Ralph’s “ Lives of the Laureates,” p. 13. 
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from the Janiculum to St. Peter’s. Numbers accompanied the 
procession ; multitudes came crowding to meet it and look 
once again on the face of the dead; painters stooped over it 
trying to engrave its features on their memory; all men felt 
and bewailed the general loss. Then the bier returned by 
the way along which it had come; and that self-same night the 
wanderer’s feet rested, according to his desire, beneath the pave- 
ment of St. Onofrio’s Church.’* 

We have said the custom of laureation reached its meridian 
splendour in Petrarch’s triumph. His name is a fitting junction for 
running on to the line, so to say, of the English Laureates. In the 
year of his coronation Geoffrey Chaucer was a baby in his cradle. 
Some thirty years later Chaucer went, already known to fame 
as a poet, on a diplomatic errand to Italy ; and there, in one of 
its fair northern cities, is supposed to have met Petrarch and 
him “of the Hundred Tales of Love”—the bard of prose. 
Petrarch was aged sixty-eight, Boccaccio about a decade of 
years younger. It was a turning point in Chaucer’s literary 
education, when his poetry, owing to a profound study of the 
Italian poets—the immediate consequence of this meeting— 
assumed its Italian tinge. Our imagination will readily supply 
topics of conversation between this poetical triumvirate; and 
we may easily fancy Petrarch’s dwelling with proud delight on 
that auspicious day when his life climbed to its topmost arch 
It may be no more than a coincidence that, on his return home, 
Chaucer should receive the grant of a daily pitcher of wine 
associated in our mind with the English Laureates, which has 
led some writers to put his name at the head of the list. But 
if we have had to seek the origin of the Laureate’s ¢zt/e in the 
Greek games of antiquity, we must go far back to the fountains 
of our race, springing in the woods of Germany and by the 
shores of northern seas, to find the earliest traces of the 
Laureate’s office. The Scandinavian scald, revered by his 
people, was signally favoured by his prince, a part of whose 


* “Tasso” (E. iP Hasell), p- OI. 
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Court he regularly formed. When Rogwald, Lord of the 
Orcades, himself a poet, went on an expedition to Palestine, 
two Icelandic bards accompanied him on his journey ; and five 
celebrated bards followed Hacon, Earl of Norway, to the 
Battle of Iomburgh. Our great Canute set so high a value 
on bardic praise that he commanded the scald Loftunga to be 
put to death for daring to comprise the story of his achieve- 
ments within the narrow space of a brief poem. “Nemo, 
exclaimed the King in wrath, “ante te ausus est de me breves 
cantilenas componere!’’ It is needless to add, terror quickened 
the poet’s vein of inspiration, and by lengthening his poem 
saved his poetic tongue for future odes. The equally favoured 
bards of Wales and Ireland held a similar position in the Courts 
of their respective kings. According to Howel Dha’s Welsh 
laws, translated by Wotton (given about 940), the bard of the 
Welsh King is a domestic officer of His Majesty’s household. 
The King and Queen assist at the bard’s investiture, the King 
presenting a harp and the Queen a gold ring. Should the Queen 
at any time desire a song, the bard is specially enjoined to 
attend her chamber for the purpose of gratifying her wish. Her 
Royal husband is to allow him a horse and a woollen robe, and 
she is to give him a linen garment. The Prefect of the Palace, 
or Governor of the Castle, is privileged to sit next him on the 
three principal festival days, and put the harp into his hand. 
On those three days the steward’s robes are to be the poet's 
fee. Anox or cow is to be given him out of the booty or 
prey (chiefly consisting of cattle), taken from the English by 
the King’s domestics ; and while the prey is dividing, the bard 
must sing the praise of the British King. If he sing or play 
out to make depre- 


before the King’s domestics when they go 
He is to sing the 


dations, the best bullock is to be his reward. 
song of the British King to his army arrayed in_battle.* 


* “We can gather the bards’ influence in Wales from the strong laws 
passed against them by Edward I. and Henry IV., who seem to have had 
as strong an objection as Plato to a poet in the Republic.”—Percy I. Ixxxix. 
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Among their Celtic kinsmen of Ireland the bard ranked even 
higher, if possible, in the veneration of his countrymen. A 
member of the Royal household, like his Welsh brother, he 
was entitled to wear a garb of the Royal colours, and_ his 
person was deemed to be sacred. To harm him in any way 
was deeply criminal ; it was a sacrilege to seize his estate. We 
can glean from the well-known tales of Alfred fearlessly 
entering the Danish camp in the character of a Saxon harper, 
and Anlaf going into Athelstane’s in that of a Danish minstrel, 
that there lingered, vividly enough, among the Teutonic in- 
vaders of Britain, and after they had settled there, old feelings 
of superstitious regard for the successors of their ancient 
scalds, now called gleemen and harpers. 

When the Saxons had become Christian, and learning had 
fled for shelter to the monasteries, in the rising flood of barbaric 
invasion all over the European continent, the English singers 
broke into two classes. The makers of grave song were mostly 
monks like Cedmon, Aldhelm, Bede, and Alcuin. The secular 
poets, as said above, were generally called gleemen and harpers ; 
and it is upon them we cast our eyes when we look for the 
earliest of our Court poets. “It can be proved from undoubted 
records,” says Percy, “that the minstrel was a regular and stated 
officer in the Court of our Anglo-Saxon kings, for in Doomsday 
Book, /oculator Regis, the King’s minstrel, is expressly men- 
tioned in Gloucestershire ; in which county it would seem that 
he had lands assigned to him for his maintenance.”* Minstrel 
is only a Norman name for the Saxon harper. The Normans 
swelled the tide of minstrelsy rolling over the glad land. 
Akin by blood to their Saxon foe, and coming originally 
of the same stock, they had imported into Normandy a like 
love of song, though now coloured by Gallic influence. In the 
thrilling tale of the Battle of Hastings, so fraught with con- 
sequences to Britain, we read “of a valiant warrior named 


* Percy, Vol. I. xxvin. 
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Taillefer, who was distinguished no less for the minstrel arts 
than for his courage and intrepidity. This man asked leave of 
his commander to begin the onset, and obtained it. He ac- 
cordingly advanced before the army, and with a loud voice 
animated his countrymen with songs in praise of Charlemagne, 
and Roland, and other heroes of France; then rushing amongst 
the thickest of the English and valiantly fighting, lost his life.” * 

In the third year of Henry I.’s reign, Roger, or Raherus, the 
King’s minstrel, founded the Priory and Hospital of St. Bar- 
tholomew, Smithfield, and presided over the same, as its first 
Prior, to the time of his death. 

The most romantic tales of minstrel literature are connected 
with these early Norman kings. My readers will at once recall 
to mind the graceful legend of the lion-hearted Richard in cap- 
tivity, and his minstrel Blondel. “ He had trained up in his 
Court a rimer or minstrill, called Blondell-de-Nesle, who (saith 
the manuscript of old poesies, and an ancient manuscript French 
chronicle), being so long without the sight of his lord, his life 
seemed wearisome to him, and he became confounded with 
melancholy.” 

In the Court of the literary and accomplished Henry III. 
the offices of singing and composing would seem to have been 
filled by different persons, for we hear, during the same reign, of 
a “Master Richard,” the King’s harper, to whom, in his thirty- 
sixth year (1252) that monarch gave not only forty shillings 
and a pipe of wine, but a pipe of wine as well for Beatrice, his 
wife ; and also of “ Master Henry, our beloved versificator,” for 
whom the King orders “one hundred shillings to be given in 
payment of his arrears.” It is not by any means clear that these 
two offices were ever afterwards kept distinct, as it is certain 
they had not been preserved so before this reign. Henry’s 
heroic son, Prince Edward, afterwards the first King of that 
name, took his harper with him to the Holy Land, and there had 


“ Percy, Vol. I. xxix 
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occasion to rebuke his superfluous zeal in his master’s defence. 
For when the Prince had slain the Saracen who had entered his 
tent with the intention of assassinating him, the infuriated bard 
seized a tripod, fit instrument for Apollo’s disciple, and with it 
beat out the dead man’s brains. The title of “Master,” as 
applied to these Court officials, is evidence of the estimation in 
which poet and minstrel were held; but still stronger proof is 
producible in King Richard II.’s reign of the honour shown to 
the whole Minstrel Brotherhood. In the fourth year of this 
King, 

“John of Gaunt erected at Tutbury, in Staffordshire, a 
Court of Minstrels, similar to that kept annually at Chester, 
which, like a Court Leet or Court Baron, had a legal jurisdiction, 
full power to receive suit and service from the men of this pro- 
fession within five neighbouring counties, to enact laws, and 
determine their controversies, and to apprehend and arrest such 
of them as should refuse to appear at the said Court, annually 
held on August 11. For this they had a charter by which they 
were empowered to appoint a king of the minstrels, with four 


officers, to preside over them. These were elected every year 
with great ceremony.’’* 


Not unnaturally this king of the minstrels, chosen for superior 
skill and excellence in his art of composing, playing, and 
singing, would become the King’s own favourite minstrel, 
holding an office at Court like the King-at-arms. Hence, in the 
reign of Edward I., we have a King Robert the Minstrel. In 
the sixteenth year of Edward II. there is a grant made to 
William de Morlee, “the King’s minstrel, styled Royde North.” 
Rymer again has “ printed a license granted by King Richard 
II., in 1307, to John Cauniz, (?) the king of his minstrels, to pass 
the seas, recommending him to the protection and kind treat- 
ment of all his subjects and allies.”+ 

When Henry V. invaded France he carried with him fifteen 
minstrels, to each of whom he paid twelve pence a day, which 
would be about equivalent to between £3 and £4 a week of 
* Percy, Vol. I. xl.-xli. + Percy, Vol. I. xh. 
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present money. Yet we know how on his triumphal entry into 
London after his victory of Agincourt this pious and high-souled 
King would not suffer “any dities to be made and sung by 
minstrels, of his glorious victories; for that he would whollie 
have the praise and thankes altogether given to God.”* This 
did not proceed from any disregard of the minstrel profession, 
for at the Feast of Pentecost, when he royally entertained the 
Emperor and the Duke of Holland, “ he ordered rich gowns for 
sixteen of his minstrels . . . And having before his death 
orally granted an annuity of one hundred shillings to each of his 
minstrels, the grant was confirmed in the first year of his son, 
King Henry VI., A.D. 1423, and payment ordered out of the 
Exchequeur.”+ It will be observed that the King had several 
minstrels at his Court, though one of them might be eminently 
the King’s minstrel on account of superior skill and attainments. 
To be King’s minstrel, either the chief or one of the inferior 
members, would obviously be a position desired by all the 
members of the minstrel profession; and not unfrequently 
wandering singers laid claim to the title without a right to do so. 
It was to obviate the inconvenience arising from this custom 
that Edward IV. granted a charter to a guild founded or 
restored in his reign, governed by a marshal, Walter Haliday, 
chosen for life; two wardens, elected annually ; and a sergeant. 
This charter was renewed by Henry VIII., when a John Gilman 
was marshal. On Gilman’s death his sceptre passed to his 
sergeant, Hugh Wodehouse. 

By the end of Elizabeth’s reign the Brotherhood had fallen 
into disrepute. Its members, after losing the talent of original 
composition, degenerated into mere instrumentalists ; and at 
last, habits of lax life creeping over them, grew contemptible in 
the eyes of a public they had delighted for hundreds of years. 
An Act was accordingly passed (1597) by which “ minstrels 


* See “ Holingshed’s Chrenicle,” Sudanno 1415 (p. 1170). 
+ Percy, Vol. I. xlin. 
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wandering abroad ” were included amongst “rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars,” and adjudged to be punished as such. So 
ended the reign of the minstrels, but not before a new dynasty 
had been enthroned. Scald and gleeman and minstrel had 
passed away, and the Laureate reigned in his stead. Eighteen 
years before the passing of the Act, that is in 1579, Edmund 
Spenser had published his “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” and its genius 
had been at once frankly recognised. He had been named “the 
new poet,” “the rightest English poet,’ and the laurel crown 
had been figuratively laid upon his brows. “ This place (to wear 
the laurel) I have purposely reserved for one who, if not only, 
yet in my judgment principally, deserveth the title of the rightest 
English poet that ever I read,’ says Webbe, in his review of 
existing poetry, the most comprehensive that had yet appeared.” 
When the first three books of his “ Faery Queen” came out in 
1590, and had been read to Elizabeth before publication, she was 
so delighted with the poem that she granted its author a pension 
of £50 a year, which may be regarded as his installation as 
Court poet : seven years later, as stated above, the minstrels, 
whose work was now better done by the new poet, were finally 
abolished. | 

It is not hard, from what has gone before, to understand how, 
in course of time, the Court poet should come to be called the 
Laureate, even when the expression answered to no action in 
real life. During the Middle Ages, chartered Universities con- 
ferred degrees in poetry, by laureation, as they granted degrees 
for proficiency in other arts. A student that had successfully 
taken his poetical degree was called a Laureate. The laurel 
was put upon his head, and in England he was entitled to wear 
a habit of white and green with the word Calliope embroidered 
upon it in silk and gold. The last instance of laureation in 
England was that of Thomas Thomson, in 1514. Not im- 
probably, many of the Laureates joined the minstrels, and sang 


* “Spenser” (Dean Church), p. 48. 
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their own ballads up and down the land, or oftentimes composed 
the songs which gleemen sang. As every Laureate who had 
taken a degree would have acquired a certain facility in verse- 
making, so every skilful versemaker would be sure to be dubbed 
a Laureate even when he had no legal claim to the name. The 
title remained when degrees were no longer conferred, and as 
the King’s minstrel was eminently the minstrel, so the Court 
poet became pre-eminently the Laureate. Two illustrious lines 
thus centre in the person of the English Laureate. By his office 
he is the successor of scald, and gleeman, and minstrel ; by his 
title he is the representative of all that was noblest in the 
classical games of the most intellectual people the world has 
known. 

We can now give a clear and definite answer to a question 
answered so differently by otherwise well-informed persons as 
to who was the first Laureate. The answer must depend upon 
what they mean by their question. If we mean who was the 
first patented Poet-Laureate, the office goes back no further 
than Ben Jonson ; practically, however, Spenser was the first of 
the present line of Laureates, though many would say it begins 
with Chaucer. But if by the Laureate we simply mean the 
Court poet, then, undoubtedly, we must seek for the origin of 
his office in that far off darksome period when as yet history 
had not begun to light her torch. From Spenser to Tennyson 
the roll continues almost unbroken. For the sake of clearness 
we will put their names and dates in direct sequence : 


Edmund Spenser’... began to reign 1590 died 1598-9 


Samuel Daniel... a ‘ 1598-9 reigned till 1616 
Ben Jonson ... - . 1616 ” 1637 
Sir W. D’Avenant ... a 1637 . 1668 
John Dryden ... _ va 1670 ” 1688 
Shadwell oe = - 1688 ‘i 1690 
Nahum Tate ... as 1690 - 1716 
Rowe ... ~ bits - 1714 . 1718 
Eusden... ve _ ‘ 1718 - 1730 


Colley Cibber... ... » 1730 ! 1757 
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Whitehead ... began to reign 1757 reigned till 1785 
Rev. Thomas Warton... ” 1785 m 1790 
Pye ~~ - 1790 ” 1813 
Southey ‘ 1813 1 1843 
Wordsworth ‘ 1843 ‘a 1850 
Tennyson 1850 


If we glance through the history of English poetry during the 
last three hundred years, the above list of names will not look 
by any means poetically despicable, bearing in mind, besides, 
one or two facts. Had Dryden been allowed to continue in 
office the name of Shadwell would have to be profitably 
expunged. Substituting Gray and Sir Walter Scott, to whom 
the laurel was offered, for Whitehead and Southey, the dynasty 
would be yet more strengthened. There would then remain 
Tate, Eusden, and Pye as the weakest links in the chain. 
D’Avenant’s name is connected with quite one of the prettiest 
and most interesting facts of literary history. It makes him, in 
truth, our creditor for “ Paradise Lost.” A Royalist soldier and a 
Catholic, knighted for his skill and valour at the Siege of 
Gloucester, he was captured on the high seas and thrown into 
Cowes Castle, and thence into the Tower. Whilst awaiting his 
sentence, John Milton, Puritan and Republican, who had known 
him in former years, interceded for his life. D’Avenant 
afterwards repaid the debt to the full. When Charles II. was 
restored to the throne Milton’s life, as that of one of the sternest 
advocates of regicide, hung in imminent danger, and D’Avenant 
exerted his powerful influence at Court and saved it. Nota line 
of “ Paradise Lost ” had then been penned. Samuel Daniel suc- 
ceeded Spenser, but had to give way to one bearing a greater 
reputation—Ben Jonson—whose position was confirmed by 
royal patent. His pension was a hundred marks a year, which 
on the poet’s petition was raised to £100 by Charles I., with the 
further addition of a tierce of Canary, Jonson's favourite wine. 
In 1670 Dryden was made Laureate, on the decease of Sir W. 
D’Avenant, and historiographer, with £200 a year and a butt of 
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wine, which the economical James cut off. Later on, an 
additional sum of £100 was added to his pension. Small as 
may have been the Laureate’s pension, it was not unfrequently 
increased by his receiving some other office, as in Dryden’s case, 
with solid advantages attached to it. Thomas Rowe, besides 
the Laureateship, was made Land Surveyor to the Customs of 
the Port of London, Clerk to the Prince of Wales’s Council, and 
Secretary of the Presentations. On Eusden’s death a curious 
thing happened. As there have been rival kings and anti- 
Popes, so we have had a Laureate and an _ anti-Laureate. 
Colley Cibber, the immortal hero of the Dunciad, succeeded 
Eusden, but by no means peacefully. All through Eusden’s 
life Richard Savage had grossly insulted him, and on his death 
he made earnest efforts to win the vacant throne. He addressed 
himself to the King, and His Majesty graciously promised him 
the coveted seat, but either could not, or would not, keep his 
Royal word. The Laureateship was in the gift of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and Cibber was made its happy recipient. Even 
then Savage would not give up all hope. He turned his eyes 
to the Queen and wrote verses for her birthday. She was 
delighted, and sent a message to the poet by Lords North 
and Guildford, to the effect “that Her Majesty was highly 
pleased with the verses; and that she took particularly kind 
his lines there relating to the King; that he had permission 
to write annually on the same subject; and that he should 
yearly receive the like present (450) till something better 
(which was Her Majesty’s intention) could be done for him.” * 
After this he was permitted to present one of his annual poems 
to Her Majesty ; had the honour of kissing her hands, and 
met with the most gracious reception. Till the Queen’s death 
Savage continued the yearly verses, styling himself “the 
Volunteer Laureate,” and in return he received his £50; but 
nevertheless Cibber continued to reign. 


* Johnson’s “ Life of Savage.’ 
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Both Gray and Scott, we have seen, were offered, but refused, 
the laurel. On Scott’s declining the office, it was given at his 


suggestion to Southey. 

“Tn a little, low, dark room,” writes Mr. Dowden, in his 
short “Life of Southey,” “in the purlieus of St. James’s—a 
solitary clerk being witness—the oath was duly administered 
by a fat old gentleman-usher in full buckle, Robert Southey 
swearing to be a faithful servant to the King, to reveal all 
treasons which might come to his knowledge, and to obey 
the Lord Chamberlain in all matters of King’s service. It was 
Scott’s belief that his generosity (in refusing the office) had 
provided for his poor brother bard an income of three or four 
hundred pounds a year. In reality the emolument was smaller 
and the task-work more irksome than had been supposed. 
The tierce of Canary, swilled by Jonson and his poetic sons, 
had been wickedly commuted for a small sum; the whole net 
income amounted to 4go.” * 

To poor Southey his office proved no sinecure. We will 
quote his sympathetic biographer again : 

“ The birthday ode indeed fell into abeyance during the long 
malady of George III., but the New Year's ode had still to be 
provided. Southey was fortunate in 1814; events worthy of 
celebration had taken place ; a dithyram, or rather an oration 
in lines of irregular length, was accordingly produced ; and was 
forwarded to his musical yoke-fellow, Sir William Parsons. But 
the sight of Southey’s page, over which the longs and shorts 
meandered seemingly at their own sweet will, shocked the 
orderly mind of the chief musician. What kind of ear could 
Mr. Southey have? His predecessor, the lamented Mr. Pye, had 
written his odes always in regular stanzas. What kind of action 
was this exhibited by the unbroken State Pegasus? Duly as 
each New Year appeared Southey set himself to what he called 
his edeous job." F 

Fortunately for the Laureate’s office, the drudgery hitherto 
annexed to it was to be done away with. Southey died in 
1843, and within a few days Wordsworth received a letter from 
Earl de la Warr, the Lord Chamberlain, couched in most 
courteous terms, offering the office to him. He respectfully 
declined it as imposing duties “which, far advanced in life as | 


* Dowden’s “ Southey,” 159-60. + /bid, p. 160. 
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am, [ cannot venture to undertake.” This letter brought a 
reply from the Lord Chamberlain, pressing the honour on him 
again; and a letter from Sir Robert Peel, which gave dignified 
expression to the national feeling in the matter. 


“The offer,” he says, “was made to you by the Lord Chamber- 
lain with my entire concurrence, not for the purpose of imposing 
on you any onerous or disagreeable duties, but in order to pay you 
that tribute of respect which is justly due to the first of living 
poets. The Queen entirely approved of the nomination, and there 
is One unanimous feeling on the part of all who have heard of the 
proposal (and it is pretty generally known) that there could not 
be a question about the selection. Do not be deterred by the 
fear of any obligations which the appointment may be supposed 
to imply. I will undertake that you shall have nothing re- 
quired of you. But as the Queen can select for this honourable 
appointment no one whose claims for respect and honour, on 
account of eminence as a poet, can be placed in competition 
with you, I trust you will not longer hesitate to accept it.” 
“This letter overcame the aged poet’s scruples; and he filled 
with silent dignity the post of Laureate till after seven years’ 
space a worthy successor received 

This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base.” * 


Lord Tennyson’s own account of his acceptance of the Laureate- 
ship affords an amusing instance of the great poet’s kindliness 
of nature and indifference to what may smack of vulgar fame. 
Being in a divided frame of mind when the office was offered 
him, he wrote two letters, one accepting, the other declining. 
Both epistles were thrust into his pocket, and “ which should go 
to the post,” he said, “was to depend upon how he felt after 
dinner.” When dinner was done, “I sent off the letter accepting 
the Laureateship,” said Tennyson, “ feeling amiably disposed to 
all mankind.” 

Finally, we may ask, what will be the future of an office 
the history of which I have been thus briefly sketching ? 


*“ “ Wordsworth,” by F. W. H. Myers, 167-8. From Mr. Clayden’s recently 
published “ Rogers and his Contemporaries,” we learn the laurel was first 
of all offered to Rogers. 
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A hundred years ago Gibbon thought “ this ridiculous custom,” 
as he uncourteously styled the Laureateship, ought to be 
abolished, and at once, “while the prince was a man of virtue 
and the poet a man of genius.” If the time for ending the 
office was suitable because Warton was Laureate and George III. 
king, on the same grounds now is a still more suitable time for 
its abolition when Tennyson is poet and Victoria his sovereign. 
But since Gibbon expressed an opinion so adverse to the reten- 
tion of the Laureateship three Poets-Laureate of highest 
character—two of them men of genius—have given their office a 
renewed lease of life. But apart from this fact it is all the more 
surprising that the Tory Gibbon, and one so sensitive as he to 
the influence of historic association, did not, on this occasion, 
take adequate account of the Conservative strain running through 
our English character. The most radical-minded Englishman 
will not too willingly pull down what it has taken hundreds of 
years to build up. The Laureateship is an ornamental append- 
age of the Court, and will probably endure till jealous eyes 
are fixed on the ancient Crown itself. But it is something more 
than an ornamental appendage to the Crown. During the long 
and practically prosperous reign of “King Alfred,’ as Long- 
fellow, in his generous recognition of the Laureate’s supremacy, 
styled Alfred Tennyson, a change would seem to have been 
passing over the spirit of the office he has borne with such quiet 
dignity. The poet of the Court has been well-nigh transfigured 
into the poet of the nation. His patriotic sympathies with the 
weal and woe of his Sovereign’s people have transcended the 
narrower bounds of his Sovereign’s Court. It is eminently an 
advantage to a gain-seeking democracy when the wisest and 
most eloquent of its sons of song feels drawn, from his very 
official position, to take a keener interest, whether by way of 
rebuke or praise, in all the people’s aspirations. And such a 
people will surely not let die, without a loss and without regret, 
that office hallowed alike by time and by the genius of its 
holders. P. HAYTHORNTHWAITE., 





Frondeau. 


“tHe dream thou'rt dreaming—tell it very low, 
Sweet lad, among the reeds and the tall grass lying ; 


Doth it rush to meet thee, or do its wings beat slow ? 
Would thy heart break (dost think), if it dropped dying ? 
Is’t of a casement where grey doves sit sighing ? 
Or of long, fair lawns, with lilies and a fountain’s flow, 
And one through trellised alleys lightly hieing, 
The dream thou’rt dreaming? Tell it very low. 
One with a face like a flower? Ah, no! ah, no! 
Thou seest, within thy dream, an old monk tying 
Rose-bunches for the altar—Is’t not so, 
Sweet lad, among the reeds and the tall grass lying ? 
Barefooted, never questioning, never replying, 
Silent for life, thou seest them come and go— 
Oh! most dear dream—worth with thy heart’s blood buying— 
Doth it rush to meet thee, or do its wings beat slow 
Oh! dream beloved—at noon, nightfall, cock-crow 
To find those pale, rope-girdled Fathers trying 
Its spirit—in a year and a day it must bud and blow— 
Would thy heart break (dost think), if it dropped dying ? 
A year and a day, and no more any denying 
Thy right each eve one spadeful more to throw 
Out of thy half-dug grave, nor the satisfying 
Thy thirst for penance—fond lad! yea, well I know, 
The dream thou’rt dreaming. 


MAY PROBYN. 
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CHAPTER VI. (Continued from p. 402.) 
THE KABBALAH: EUCHARISTIC DOCTRINE. 

i te children of Israel,” says Zohar, “ feed their Father 

Who is in Heaven.” In what sense can they feed 
Him? They do not, the answer is, maintain or support His 
eternal being or nature, which is independent and self-sufficient. 
But they induce Him to continue to be, in an especial sense, 
their Father ; they feed His Fatherhood, as it were; and supply 
from earth below something which causes a return from Heaven 
above. By the law which the Kabbalists call that of the 
Balance, a steam of wickedness from beneath is answered from 
on high by judgment and calamity ; while blessings are drawn 
down from above by sweet odours which the world below sends 
up. “The suggestion made to the mind of man, prompting him 
to cause them to ascend, comes to him, directly or indirectly, 
from above ; but its carrying out, the execution of this sugges- 
tion, is necessarily from below. 

Such is the initial idea of sacrifice, with which that of prayer 
is intimately and obviously connected ; for both are appeals and 
movements in the world below which call down a favourable 
response from the world above. But there is this ineffaceable 
difference between the two: that prayer is merely thoughts, 
emotions, desires, intentions, words ; while sacrifices are acts, 
and have, accordingly, a substantialness and an importance 
which does not belong to prayer. Prayer, therefore, is, and has 
always been, rightly considered as an empty bubble—beautiful, 
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if you like, with all the colours of the rainbow, but with nothing 
in it—unless based on antecedent or ratified by subsequent 
sacrifice—And from the intangible character of thoughts and 
emotions, superstitions about their spiritual effaciousness, so wide- 
spread in Protestantism and Deism, are, by the nature of the 





case, exceptionally dangerous. 

But what is to be the nature of the sacrifice? Why, for 
instance, should not the appointed course of the world be that 
the exhalations, as it were, of good or of evil action should 
simply float up from a man, and bring down upon him corres- 
ponding rewards or penalties? The answer is, that there is, 
indeed, such a sacrifice ; for what, at his death and judgment, is 
every human being but a sacrifice—accepted as an odour of 
sweetness, or rejected as unworthy and unfit? But this is the 
sacrifice which the man finally zs, what we are here concerned 
with is not the discussion of the judgment after death, but the 
sacrifices he 7s fo offer, as the basis or ratification of his orisons, 
while that judgment is still in the making. These last, as we 
have just seen, cannot be mere prayer. The question then 
arises, what else they possibly can be. For what have we to 
offer to the Deity besides our petitions, our aspirations, and our 
thanksgivings. “A crushed and broken heart, O God, Thou 
wilt not despise.” 

Why, however, will He not despise it? Because it appeals to 
Him otherwise than by feelings and talk. Nothing but an empty 
bubble would it be if it had no other claims than these. Rightly 
to answer the question just put, we must confer together two 
parallel sacrifices—the general sacrifice of life, and the special 
sacrifice of worship which is an exaltation or intensification of 
it, just as the general sacrifice of life is a feebler echo of the 
special sacrifice of worship, distracted and diluted by the 
admixture of worldly amusements, business, and cares. Now 
there may be innumerable methods and kinds of life-sacrifice, 
each correlative to a corresponding kind of creatures who have 
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to work out through them their immortal destiny. But as to our 
own case, with which alone we are practically concerned, it is 
the universal, and therefore it is a fundamental, law of the 
Divine Providence that the whole sacrifice of life is saterial, so 
that we cannot reasonably doubt that in this is involved a 
principle of very high, though, perhaps, of very mysterious 
significance. When it comes to the point, the sacrifices we are 
called upon to make in the execution of our duty are, without 
exception, directly or indirectly sacrifices of something belong- 
ing to the material world. They are uniformly sacrifices, either 
of material pleasure—of pleasure, I mean, in the use and enjoy- 
ment of some material thing, in the gratification of some sense— 
or of worldly goods, of what is given in charity, for instance ; or 
of some appointment or emolument we may not compete for, or 
ought for conscientious reasons to resign; or of honour and 
esteem, not that in which good men hold other good men, but 
that of those whose standard of judgment is formed by the 
contemplation of material advantages and what is akin to them 
—for if ever anyone has to act so as to forfeit, from misconstruc- 
tion and mistake, the regard of other good men, he has to do so 
only because they do not understand his case. Take, for 
instance, the example of spiritual pride: what does it arise from 
but from fixing the mind on the world below instead of on the 
world above, or in other words from taking as a standard, not 
“ Be ye perfect, even as your Heavenly Father is perfect,” but 
some lower standard drawn from comparison with creatures im- 
mersed in the world of matter, on whom we are forbidden 
to look back? From its nature, in a word, religion can 
never require us to give up anything which in our regard is 
really spiritual. St. Paul, in a celebrated passage which, on 
account of the intimate connexion between the logos-doctrine 
and the doctrine of sacrifice is of considerable importance, 
writes, indeed, of a living sacrifice, which is our reasonable and 
spiritual service. But on looking at the context, this sacrifice 
4 
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is the oblation of the body.* “My mind,” says the poet, “to 
me a kingdom is.” You ¢#imk of declining an invitation to 
some gathering which it is better you should not accept. You 
may think and unthink a dozen times; you may write notes 
and tear them up; and you are still committed to nothing. 
You make your sacrifice only when your letter is sent to 
the post and you cannot revoke it. As long as the thought is 


* “T beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of God,” towards you, “ that 
you present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, your 
reasonable (in the original /ogrken) service” (Rom. xii. I), or, as it stands 
in the margin of the Revised Anglican Version, “ your sf7zr?tual service.” 
Neither reasonable, 7.2., “ what it is only right and proper we should render,” 
nor spiritual, z.e., “of an immaterial character,” has, however, the exact 
force of the Greek /ogikos, which is the adjective corresponding to the 
celebrated term /ogos, verbum, or word, asin St. John’s: “And the Word 
was God.” The etymological signification of Jogos is a collection, derived 
as it is from the Greek /ego, which originally meant to reckon up and ascer- 
tain the total of. Logos is first found, in early Greek writers, in the signifi- 
cation of a declaration, speech, saying, or word, by which the substance of 
our reflections about a thing is integrated and their net result expressed. 
We think it over, that is to say ; we weigh the gros and coms, and sum it up 
by saying that it is feasible or impracticable, good or bad, honourable or 
base. From this, in conformity with the natural history of language, which 
passes from the outward to the inward, /ogos came to mean the mental concept 
conveyed by the spoken or written word—the final thought or idea itself in 
which the often obscure processes of previous thinking are summed up and 
brought toa point. Such ideas collectively constitute our intelligence or 
good sense; they are the fund we draw on, the test-ideas we apply to 
particular cases ; so that the worth of a man’s mind is the worth of his 
/ogot. Then, thirdly, the term came to mean the rational faculty itself, by 
which we form intellectual ideas, and so have ideas to give names to. The 
corresponding Hebrew shochmah (Greek Sophia, “ wisdom”) and dabhar 
(“ word,” from the verb dabhar, to string together), and the Aramaic mémer, 
mémvra (from ’amar, to bring out) likewise meant both the completed thought 
and its verbal expression, but do not appear to have signified the faculty as 
well ; in which they differed from the Greek /ogos. But by an easy and 
natural shifting of signification parallel to that which takes place when we 
speak of the thing commanded as the command, /ogos passed on to signify 
also the object of thought or of speech, the thing thought of or spoken of ; 
and the same thing happened in Hebrew, in Aramaic, and in at least some 
of the other languages cognate to Hebrew (Gesenius, “ Thesaurus Linguz 
Hebraicz,” sub voce, dabhar). For instance, where, 3 [1] Kings xi. 41, 
(and similarly in Exodus xxxiii. 17, Lev. vill. 36, Deut. 1. 8, 32, etc.) “the 
rest of the acts of Solomon” are intended, the term is dadhar in the 
Hebrew, /ogos in the Greek Septuagint, verdum in the Latin vulgate, and 
word in the English Douai. Thus /ogos meant (1) the vocal expression, 
which was the more intimately connected with the idea, because we never 
think without words, (2) the idea, (3) the faculty, and (4) the object. 

Other circumstances concurred with the fact that ideas expressed by words 
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only in the mind or on the lips, it is only in the process of 
clothing itself with reality ; and is no more than an aspiration, 
an intention, a neutral or verbal szmu/acrum of the action. It 
is only when it passes away from us into the material world, 
when it has slipped from our hands into a region beyond our 
control because governed by laws of nature, that it becomes 
a sacrifice in reality. The martyr, while being dragged to 


are the means of human communication, to make the term /ogos suitable for 
Christian use. The stress laid on the incomprehensibility of the Deity in the 
ancient religions of the East carried with it by almost necessary consequence 
the idea of a revealer—such as were the Honover, or divine word, among the 
Persians, Merodach or Maruduk among the Babylonian Semites, and, at a far 

more remote epoch, Asari-uru-duga or Silik-mulu-khi, the son and messenger 
of Hea, among the Accadians. But in spite of the profound realisation of 
the incomprehensibility of God, it was the almost universal thought of 
antiquity that of objects within the circle of our direct knowledge the human 
mind approaches nearest to the likeness of the Divine. The logos-concept 
was therefore, naturally enough, applied to the Divine mind by Plato and 
the Platonists, who possibly in this followed the Pythagoreans, whom they 
imitated in many other things ; while it is an ancient tradition, by no means 
uncorroborated by internal evidence, that both Pythagoras (B.c. 584— 500 

and Plato (B.c. 430—438) borrowed from the East. According to Plato, 
then, there was a divine /ogos as well as a human /ogos, this divine /ogos 
was an zdea, and the Pythagoreans would have called it a mumbder, and it 
was the aidion paradeigma (Plato, “ Timezus,” n. 9.), the eternal exemplar, 
according to which the kosmos was made. But when the divine /ogos is 

said to be an idea—an all-comprehensive idea including under it every 
subordinate divine idea—it is to be remembered that neither Plato nor the 
other ancient philosophers believed an idea to be merely the state of knowing 
or possessing information about a corresponding object. To them it was a 
distinct entity elaborated by the mind ; and Plato was conspicuous for giving 
to these entities an existence and as it were a substantiality distinct from the 
parent mind itself. In the same way, spoken (or written) words were not 
usually regarded as merely counters or tokens, but, like ideas, were conceived 
of as images of the objects ; nay, so much so was this the case that Aristotle 
ordinarily sets out in his inquiries by appealing to our sayimg so and so, 
assuming that the reality must correspond to our way of expressing ourselves 
(G. H. Lewis, “Aristotle ;” Whewell, “ History of the Inductive Sciences,” in the 
beginning ; J. S. Mill, “ Logic,” B. v. c. ili. §6). Observe, then, that, as we 
have already seen in speaking of images, an image of an object was con- 
ceived to draw to itself and so to contain the life, the being, of the object 
imaged. In the valuable reference-collection of Assyrian texts translated in 
the appendices of Professor A. H. Sayce’s “Hibbert Lectures ” (pp. 441—540) 
we have references to “the spell of Asari [Merodach] who d@we//s in the image” 
(p. 492); to “the great stones that are made beautiful with rejoicing, the 
stones that are fitted to become the body [flesh] of the gods” (p. 490); to 
“the disease of the shadow” (p. 443) or image of a man, with a petition that 
“into the shadow of a man’s step never may they,” the disease-demons, 
“enter” (p. 447) to pass from the shadow, which is in the likeness of the 
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martyrdom, could, at any moment, have reversed his resolu- 
tions and withdrawn his profession of faith, and would then have 
come before the judge only for acquittal; but he could not 
recall or replace the blood which had already ebbed from his 
veins, or the limbs which had been hacked from his body. They 
had passed beyond his power; and only when the last drop 
was shed was the martyrdom complete. A sacrifice is a sacri- 


man himself, into his proper person ; and an incantation against “him who 
is the possessor of the images of a man” (p. 442), because it was conceived 
that by maltreating them he might injure the man himself, as the witches of 
the Middle Ages were imagined to do by sticking pins into the wax figure of 
one they designed to destroy by sorcery. The “image of the breath” (p. 
510), 2.¢., the magic words, of the sorcerer are also deprecated, and a sort of 
life is attributed to words themselves—an inherent vitality in carrying out 
their purpose, which lies at the basis of the belief that words, and especially 
mysterious words, are talismans which diffuse wherever they go the nature 
and design of the being of whom they are reflections. The Greeks and the 
Romans consequently dreaded a word of disastrous meaning, lest it should 
bring about the misfortune which it signified, and therefore changed the 
ill-omened names Epidamnus and Maleventum into Dyrrachium and Bene- 
ventum (cf. Mill, l.c.; many of whose examples are borrowed without 
acknowledgment from De Quincey). “The /ogos,” says Philo the Alex- 
andrian Jew, who was born in the later part of the first century “era 
Christ, and in his tractates copiously expatiates on the /ogos-doctrine, “i 
twofold, both in the All [the universe], and in the nature of man. As to be 
All, there is that /ogos which is related to the unembodied and exemplar 
ideas, out of which the intelligible kosmos was compacted, and there is that 
which is related to visible objects, which are but copies of and impres- 
sions from those ideas, from which this sensible kosmos [world perceivable 
by the senses] was completed. In human nature, again, there is on the one 
hand the immanent /ogos [logos endiathetos, the idea in the mind], and on 
the other hand the emanant /ogos [/ogos prophorikos, the uttered word], of 
which the one is as it were a fountain. from which the other, the emanation, 
is the stream” (Philo Judzeus, “‘ Life of Moses,” I. 3, n. 13). The emphatic 
employment of the term /ogos, whether in the signification of word or in 
that of idea, meant, in the tone of thought described above, much more than 
it would now convey. It gave the idea not merely of a knowledge or of a 
vocal breath, but of a substantial or quasi-substantial being ; while the idea 
and the word were not two disparate things, one the knowledge of a mind 
and the other simply a succession of atmospheric vibrations, but the idea 
adumbrated the appropriate word, and the word was alive with the idea, 
which flowed into it, animated it, and rendered it dangerous or beneficent. 
The word logikos, used in the New Testament only in two places, Rom. 
xii. I, “ Your ‘ reasonable’ service,” and in 1 Peter ii. 2, “ As new-born babes, 
desire the ‘rational’ milk of the word,” is formed from logos by the addition 
of a determinative suffix -£o-, w hich means “participating in or actuated 
by, and consequently conformable with and sequacious to.” What is /ogtkos 
is not /ogos itself ; it is an outside thing which is instinct with and irradiated 
by /ogos. The milk, or fundamental teaching, spoken of by St. Peter, is 
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fice only when it is definitive and irrevocable; and hence, 
indeed, it is that death is the last great sacrifice. It is the 
closing scene; and where the tree falls, there it must lie. 
Evidently and of course, the visible or outward sacrifice must 
have an invisible and spiritual content if it is to be spiritually 
efficacious. And what is this spiritual content? Partly, that 
the sacrifice is a real sacrifice to the offerer. If the martyr’s 
blood mattered no more to him than the flow of a little more 
water into the estuary of one of the rivers of China, there 
would be no sacrifice in his martyrdom. The mind and will, if 
not physically dwelling in the object sacrificed or immolated, 
must be indirectly involved in it and attached to it; so that the 
typical sacrifice is a sacrifice (such as we have all to make one 
day or other) of the whole lower life, in which the giving 
up of all that belongs to the earthly life is summarised and 
included. 

The central sacrifice of worship, therefore, cannot consist of 
mere talk and feelings. It must,on the contrary, be a condensa- 
tion and concentration, a representation, on a higher plane, of 
that general sacrifice of life which is of a far graver and more 
serious character than mere declarations and aspirations. Here 
the’ question intervenes : What is to be the central return—the 
recompense of which all other recompenses are adjuncts—for 
this central sacrifice? The universal answer is: “He will 
return you from above, as from His own table, a portion of 
what you have sent up to Him from below.” And what is the 
central sacrifice itself to be? The replies which have been 
given are three in number, and are, in the historical order of 
their enouncement (1) physical food, or the universe in its im- 
mediate and most obvious connexion with the life of man ; (2) 


logikon, because its animating influence is the /ogos or “ word” of God to 
which he had just referred as the generating principle of the supernatural 
life (1 Peter i. 24; Johni. 4, 13). The /atre‘a or ministry of St. Paul in his 
letter to the Roman Christians is /ogi#é, because it is instinct with /ogos, 
though its object-matter is physical and material. 
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the universe considered as, /ato sensu, the body and blood of the 
Logos ; (3) the body and blood* of the Logos incarnate. 

The first of these answers recalls the words of Zohar, that 
“the children of Israel feed their Father Who is in Heaven.” 
The superficial parallelism is an immediate warning to the 

* The real, that is, or substantial body and blood. To create an im- 
pression that the “is” in “ This is My body” means “is an empty symbol 
of,” the following and some other passages have been quoted :—‘‘ The seven 


good kine are,” 7 é., represent, without really being, “‘seven years” (Genesis 
xli. 24); “This is,” z.é., is a figure of, “ Jerusalem” "(Ezechiel v. 5); “ The two 


olivetrees . . . are the two anointed ones” (Zach. iv. 11—14). “ The 
tree that thou sawest, it is thou, O king;” “Thou art this head of gold;” 
“These huge living creatures are four kings;” “The ten horns are 


ten kings” (Daniel v. 22, ii. 38, vil. 17, 24); “This is My covenant” 
(Genesis xvill. 10); and “This is the Lord’s passover” (Exodus xii. 
11). The last two are not on a line with the others ; but in none of these 
nine have “is” (Aayah), “art,” “are,” any existence in the original— 
a circumstance of which those who quote them are, for the most part, 
well aware, since the ordinary Anglican Bibles italicise them in these 
passages, and everybody knows that all words printed in italics have been 
inserted by the translators. Hebrew is a jerky language. Thus, rendering 
the original literally, we have in Genesis xiv. Io, “ The vale of Siddim—pits, 
pits of ‘slime.” The repetition of the word “pits” is intended to give the 
idea of abundance, whence the translation “ The vale of Siddim was full of 
slime pits.” In Exodus xi. 31, 1 Kings [Samuel] ii. 13, and Ezechiel xviii. 4 
respectively, the Hebrew reads: ‘‘ The barley—ear,” “‘a flesh-hook—three 
teeth,” and “waters-knees.” The meanings of having grown into, being 
furnished with, and reaching up to, have, consequently, to be supplied ; ; SO 
that the three texts may be translated : “The barley was in the ear,” “a fork 
with three prongs,” and “ waters that were up to the knees.” It is therefore not 
extraordinary that the Hebrew in Genesis xli. 24 is only “the seven good 
kine—seven years,” and similarly in the other passages quoted above the 

“is,” “ art,” or “are,” the copula, is omitted. The fact that in the Greek 
of the New Testament the copula “is usually omitted, and is rarely inserted 
in simple propositions except for the sake of emphasis” (Moses Stewart, “New 
Testament Grammar,” § 154), renders it the more striking that it is inserted 
so in seven out of the eight passages in which “This is My body,” and the 
like, occur in the New Testament. The practice of omitting the copula is 
seldom, if ever, departed from in Hebrew, except for the sake of emphasis, 
or where the statement would otherwise be ambiguous, or where it is desired 
to give an indication of time, especially in beginning or closing a description, 
as in Genesis <i 27 and Daniel vil. 23, while in many of the instances 
where aya, “is,” is to be found, it is not the copula ; but, being in the 
imperative aed, Expresses a command ; or means to happen, or to begin 
to be. Its possessing a passive voice, and occasionally signifying to cease 
to be, to fail or faint, show that its original meaning is not that of being. Its 
less recent form is havah; and it belongs to a group of words of which other 
members are Aavah, to breathe (the word for “to be” in Aramaic as in Syriac), 
khavah, which likewise means to breathe, and #Aaya4, to respire, live. To 
breathe, therefore, is now recognised to be the primitive meaning of hayah 
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soberly-minded student that he must not mentally group the 
two too close together, and brings to his remembrance the loss 
of perspective for which in mental, as in bodily vision, we always 
have to allow for in viewing what is distant. What happened 


four thousand years ago seems to impinge much more closely 


and the older Zavah,; and with breathing is connected the idea of life on 
the one hand and that of heat on the other. In Hebrew we have also the 
harsher and more consonantal chavah, to burn, yaphah, to be glorious, and 
yapha, to be bright ; and if the breathing or blowing of flame and the 
resemblance of a dancing, flickering, or flowing flame to a living creature 
are borne in mind, it will seem not impossible that all these words may be 
connected together. This is perhaps the case with analogous words in 
languages of the family to which our own native tongue belongs. For the 
Sanskrit ava/as, fire, “ certainly appears,” says Curtius, to be derived from a 
word amv, to blow or breathe (compare the Greek anemos, wind, and the 
Latin avimus, anima), and the Latin zgzzs is “ not improbably” from a root 
ag, to move ; while famma, flame, may be connected with fare, to blow ; 
and the Greek pimpremi, which means to burn, means to blow as well 
(Curtius, “ Greek Etymology,” nn. 107, 187, 301, 287).—It is quite possible 
that the true solution of an old difficulty about the name Yahkveh, which we 
pronounce Jehovah, may be that it is new in one form and in one significa- 
tion illustrated by Aayahk and havah, to be, and older in a more ancient 
form now lost, but still illustrated by the rougher and more consonantal, and 
therefore presumably more ancient, chavah and yaphah. \Vhatever ancient 
etymologists may have thought—and that they had no solid knowledge of 
etymology is notorious, though they might be right here and there, especially 
in a plain case—it has been abundantly shown by modern scholarship that 
Jehovah does not ety mologically signify “The truly existent One,” or “ He 
Who alone truly is,” but is the third person singular masculine of the verb 
hayah in its older form havah—a form, howev er, not so old, on general 
linguistic principles, as chaveah or yaphah, because the more consonantal 
forms of words are the more antique : compare wight, fight, and dozens of 
other English words, from which we should omit the g& if we had to spell 
them for the first time to-day. Jehovah therefore means “ He that will be.” 
No one can put into words what He willbe to His people. The fundamental 
idea is the same as that of ‘‘ He Who alone truly is,” though that rendering 
is grammatically incorrect. “I will be what I will be,” we read in the an- 
nouncement of the coming deliverance from the Egyptian bondage, “and 
thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel: ‘ He that will be hath sent me 
unto you. . . . I appeared unto Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in El 
Shaddai [God Almighty], but in my name [or capacity] Jebovah, »” te, He 
that will be, “‘I was not known unto them’” (Exodus 111. 14, vi. 3). It iS 
nevertheless manifest (Genesis xxii., etc.) that either the name Jehov ah (as 
far as its letters are concerned), or some very similar name, was known to 
the patriarchs. But it may not have been the same name even letter by 
letter or sound by sound, and even if it were identical ///eratim, it need 
not have been instinct with the same idea. It was, perhaps, some more 
ancient and more consonantal form which it had become possible, by the 
wearing away of its consonants, to associate with favah or hayah, though 
previously connected with chavah, or yaphay (as Fuérst has suggested), and 
meaning “the Bright,” or “the Burning ” one. 
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on the events of two thousand years since than the occurrences 
of A.D. 1890 do on those of A.D. 890, or even, perhaps, of forty 
or fifty years ago. The first of these three answers takes us 
back to an antecedent stage of thought and feeling separated 
by hundreds of previous years from the mental atmosphere of 
the Jews of two thousand years since, though from our ignorance 
of the multiplicity of intercurrent events remote periods seem 
closer to each other, as islands look nearer to the shore, because 
the space between is not filled in by a variety of intervening 
objects. In the earliest stages of civilisation—if civilisation it 
could as yet be called—our pagan and savage predecessors 
necessarily conceived their deity or deities as material or semi- 
material. Such conceptions were steps which man necessarily 
had to pass in mounting the ladder of religious progress. As 
He dreed his penance age by age ; 
And step by step began 


Slowly to doff his savage garb, 
And be again a man.* 


The tendency to distortion of view from intellectual foreshorten - 
ing is increased by the present existence of familics, nations, and 
races of mankind who are like pools and swamps left by the once 
all-submerging, but receding, tide of savagery. But these will not 
be without their utility if we cautiously employ them to fill in 
the meagre and broken outlines of the remote past, guided by 
the principle that what modern savages do now, ancient savages, 
who were in practically the same mental and moral state, pro- 
bably did long ago. The material world is the appointed 
sphere of our probation, and with it the earlier and more crude 
ideas of deities and of the spirit world at large were necessarily 
associated. Many grades of abstraction and of (for barbarous 
minds) painful and difficult reflection had to be ascended before 
the idea of a purely spiritual being could be attained to, so that 
this idea itself had to pass through the nascent and intermediate 


* Cardinal Newman, “ Dream of Gerontius.’ 
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stage that a spirit was a thin and tenuous vapour, before it rose 
to the notion of an unembodied mind. Now, if a savage tribe 
conceives its deity as materialised, it will suppose that he is sus- 
tained by material food. When he is conceived as on a higher 
plane, his food will be thought of as also on a higher plane: 
but as the material is everywhere the symbol, if not the vehicle, 
of the higher, the material food may even then be regarded as 
the vehicle, or at least the symbol, of the higher nourishment. 
If, indeed, it is an appropriate symbol or vehicle, a symbol or 
vehicle it ought to continue to be ; for the symbolism is then due 
not to human institution, but to the laws and constitution of 
nature, to the environment and position of humanity, and, in 
the last resort, to the providence of God itself. And, again, if 
it is appropriate and impressive, and consequently taken up and 
sanctioned by the Divine Governor of the world, there should 
be attached to, and contained in it, some spiritual benediction ; 
because it would otherwise be neglected and lose its efficacy 
even as a symbol. 

In entire conformity with these obvious principles, we read of 
barbarous tribes innumerable offering meat and drink to the 
souls of their dead by placing it near their graves. Inasmuch 
as they conceived these souls to be “spirits,’ and conceived 
their deities as also spirits, the oblation illustrates the ratzonale 
of savage sacrifice. For instance, we are told that “some 
Patawatomis,” members of a North American tribe, “ will leave 
off providing the supply of food at the grave if it remains long 
untouched, it being concluded that the dead no longer wants it, 
but has found a rich hunting ground in the other world.” Here 
the idea was evidently that of a physical consuming, though by 
“spiritual” beings. Others, less irrationally, rejected the sup- 
position that the spirits consumed the gross and crass elements, 
alien as these were to their own vaporous and tenuous nature, 
holding them to absorb and be nourished by its “soul” (if we 
may so speak), while leaving its“ body,” its more material part, 
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untouched. “ Many travellers have described the imagination 
with which the Chinese make such offerings. It is that the 
spirits of the dead consume the impalpable essence of the food, 
leaving behind its gross material substance.”* In this second 
form the idea was evidently on the verge of passing to 
symbolism. To say that the “soul” of the food was the de- 
votion of the worshipper, was to take but one step more; 
though in taking that step the nature of the symbol would 
be by no means a matter of indifference, and the old and 
universal symbolism of food would naturally be still ad- 
hered to, in conformity with the conservatism which is so 
marked a feature in religious ritual. Besides, in an offering 
to a deity associated with fire and light, food which has to be 
prepared for human consumption by the action of fire, by 
the intervention of the special symbol of the deity, would be a 
specially appropriate emblem. The appropriateness would be 
increased by all but the mere dross of the sacrifice ascending 
towards Heaven in the altar flame. And it would be increased 
still more by the reflection that food and drink alone enter into 
and are absorbed by the recipient. As the sacrificer would wish 
to receive a gift which would not be external to himself, like 
land, or house, or clothing, but would penetrate and be inter- 
fused with his being, making him especially his God’s, and as 
such having a claim to gifts of external things as fitting 
accessories; so he would most congruously select as the 
symbol of a spiritual offering something which would show 
forth his worship as being as it were absorbed and inwardly 
received by the object of his adoration. Add to this, that 
material sustenance is probably the most precious thing in 
savage and barbarous states of society. It is both the most 
constantly indispensable condition of existence, and the most 
uncertain. Huts and clothing last long; both could in case of 


*T yler, ‘Primitive Culture,” vol. ii. p. 39, quotingDe Jeune in “ Relations 
des Jésuites,” 1634, p. 16; and vol. ii. p. 4o. 
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necessity be for a time almost entirely dispensed with in warm 
climates. But food soon perishes, and has to be continually 
replaced if life is not to come to an end by starvation ; while 
its renewal by success in hunting is a matter of uncertainty. 
Even though he recognised that the produce of the chase which 
he offered in the flame could be of no real service of the deity 
whom the barbarous huntsman intended thus to remind of him- 
self, his worshipper, and client, he must have felt that it was 
much for him to give. It was the lower analogue of “To thee 
I commit my cause ;” “ Remember this unto me, O my God 
for good.”* It was Homage. Indeed, it was homage of 


* Sacrifice, prayer, and good works, are spoken of in Holy Scripture as 
remembrances or memorials before God ; so that though it is sometimes 
most thoughtlessly objected that the Eucharist cannot be sacrificial because 
itis expressly said to be an avzamunes?s or memorial (Luke xxii. 19, 1 Cor. 
Xi. 24, 25 3 in the Syriac, asaron), no such inference can bedrawn. Besides 
the three passages just referred to—in which the expression is, fouto poierte, 
this do, ezs into, fe emen anamnesin, the my memorial, which is commented 
on by St. Paul in the remark that “as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this chalice, ye show forth (Aatangellete, publicly declare) the Lord’s death 
till he come” (1 Cor. xi. 26.)—the word avzamnesis occurs only once in the 
New Testament, in Hebrews x. 3, “In those sacrifices,” z.2e., those of the 
sacrifices of the Great Day of Atonement, Lev. xvi., in the Old Law, “there 
is an anamnesis,” or memorial, “made of sins year by year.” It there means 
a sacrificial memorial ; and the connexion of the teaching of St. Paul (from 
which St. Luke partly drew his Gospel, and whence in particular he evidently 
drew Luke xxii. 19) in 1 Cor. x. shows it to have the same meaning here also. 
For he proceeds: “‘ Whoever shall eat this bread and drink this cup of the 
Lord unworthily shall be guilty of,” evochos, responsible for, shall have to 
answer for, “the body and blood of the Lord”; which would be true ofa 
sacrificial, but not of a mere ordinary commemoration. In a sacrificial re- 
ligion such as that from which Christianity is descended, verbal declarations 
and ascriptions of praise, of reliance, etc., necessarily hinge on sacrifices which 
are, as it were, their concrete and factual embodiment. Hence it is that we 
have such passages as, “I will takethe chalice of salvation,” the bowl of the liba- 
tion of the praise-offering, “and invoke the nameof the Lord;” and, “Declare His 
glory among the Gentiles. . . . Give tothe Lord the glory due to His name, 
Bring up sacrifices, and come into His courts.” Every sacrifice offered in the 
tabernacle or the Temple brought to the remembrance of the worshippers, not 
only by the prayers which accompanied it, but, more emphatically, by z¢se/f, 
the relation in which they stood to Jehovah by the Mosaic covenant and by 
the covenant-sacrifice by which that covenant had been struck (Exodus xxiv.); 
and, what was of much greater moment, it reciprocally brought the worship- 
pers and their needs into remembrance before Jehovah. For this reason, 
the operative part of the unbleeding sacrifices, the part actually consumed 
on the altar, is specifically called the ’azcarah or memorial, for instance, in 
Lev. ii. 2: “One of the priests shall put it as a memorial upon the altar 
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the most practical kind, because in being consumed by 
the flames it was lost to him and his for ever—was given 
up by a sort of act of faith in which he threw himself 
wholly on the kindness of his deity for a return, whereas 
had he built a hut or dedicated a garment, he might afterwards 
have taken back the one to live in or the other to wear.* There 
must also have been a special mysteriousness about the materials, 
of a food-sacrifice. That subtle and invisible chemistry of nature 
through which God causes the grass to grow for the cattle and 
the herb for human agriculture, that He may bring bread out of 
the earth, and wine that cheers man’s heart, was certainly not 
less wonderful to those who knew no chemistry, and saw in it 
an utterly inexplicable transmutation, a transubstantiation of 
the elements of nature—of light, and air, and moisture, and 
earthy substances—which communicated to them the power 
of supporting life. The light blazed on the arid wilder- 
ness; the heat rendered its burning soil insupportable ; 
and even if the perishing traveller reached a well of 
water, he would only die a day or two later if no 
other relief were attainable. But let only a grain or two 


for a most sweet savour to the Lord.” The word ’azcarah (employed 
in Lev. ii. 2, 9, 16; v. 123 vi. 153 xxiv. 7; and Numbers v. 26; and 
translated in the Septuagint or old Greek version by mnemosunon and 
anamnesis, and in the Vulgate by memoria, memoriale, and mominentum) 
means “that which brings to remembrance,” and is an Aramaic or North 
Semitic Aphel form (from zacarv, to remember) the use of which was pro- 
bably derived from Northern Semites who were in Egypt at the same time 
as the Hebrews and offered more frequently sacrifices from the vegetable 
world. The corresponding Hebrew Hiphil form 4/zcir is found in the titles 
“for remembrance” or “for a memorial,” of two Psalms (xxxvii. [xxxviii. ] 
and Ixix. [Ixx.]), and in Is. Ixiii. 3, ‘‘He ‘that maketh a memorial of 
frankincense,” z.¢., offers it as an ’azcarah (cf. Lev. xxiv. 7). A some- 
what similar word is 2/caron, used ¢.g. of the redemption money which was 
to be a memorial before Jehovah and was in lieu of the sacrifice of death, 
and of the paschal unleavened bread which was part of the sacrificial 
memorial of the deliverance from Egypt (Exodus xxx. 16, xili. 9). 


* It is well known that, at funeral feasts, garments, etc., were burnt in the 
pyre, with the idea that their “souls” so passed on to the deceased ; but 
this—though far earlier than the times of Hebrew history—was evidently a 
later extension of the use of fire for the consumption of food. 
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of corn, or a few seeds of the vine plant, be introduced into 
the oasis; and there would be in time a harvest and a vintage, 
because they possessed the extraordinary power of converting the 
previously unavailing elements of nature into human sustenance. 
Along with this there was the parallel mystery that from water 
and from purely vegetable products, from leaves and blades, 
more immature than the seeds of the corn plant or the grapes 
upon the vine, the lower animals formed within themselves a 
solid and a liquid food : flesh, corresponding to bread, and blood, 
corresponding to wine. With this was conjoined another 
mystery, the inexplicable change by which the sweet and 
unintoxicating grape-juice is transmuted into wine; and the 
parallelism of this wine with blood becomes closer if we re- 
member that, especially among those who as is the case with 
most Orientals partake but sparingly of animal food, there is a 
blood-intoxication resembling wine-intoxication, but, as one 
would expect from the surroundings, more maddened and morc 
cruel. Finally, as it were to crown all, came what is in fact the 
abiding mystery of soul and body; for, by the eating of the 
flesh or of the bread, and the drinking of the wine or of the 
blood, not only did the physical energies of the recipient revive, 
but his mind, his intelligence and character, his ability and 
resource, also returned to him. The material food, in fact, 
seemed to irradiate into the soul as well as into the body, and 
this being so it was not unnaturally supposed to carry with it 
its aura or halo, so to speak, its atmosphere of previous asso- 
clations. This conception, however, would take either of two 
directions. On the one hand, the physical character of the food 
might be thought to determine its psychical and moral effect ; 
and this idea, which was that of the subordination of the 
spiritual to the material, led off only into byways of 
obscenity and of cannibalism.* On the other hand, the 


_ * Not only savages and barbarians, but the ancient world at large, and 
indeed the modern world up to a hundred years or so ago, had but little idea 
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psychical and moral effect might, as in the Christian Eucharist, 
be conceived of as determined by moral considerations ; but 
then came the question : What was there in the oblation itself, 
to make 7¢ a touchstone more than anything else ? 

The answer to this question lies through the examination of 
the Jewish sacrifices, which takes us away from the idea of 
sacrifice as literally food for the deity adored, and brings us to 
that of covenant-sacrifice and of subsequent sacrifices hanging 
from an initial covenant-sacrifice. 


of the continual renewal of the physical substance of the body by food. That 
the active parts of the brain and the muscles have daily to be replaced by 
fresh particles, and that in fact we have an entirely new body every few 
months—except for inert concretions in the bones—would in former times 
have been heard with ridicule. Ordinary nourishment was perceived to fill 
the stomach by its bulk, but was conceived to pass away again through the 
natural channels without physically entering the remoter parts of the 
organism, except by a finer essence of itself, a “spirit,” aura, or penumbra. 
This was a necessary result of ignorance of physiology at large and in par- 
ticular of the circulation of the blood ; and when in ancient documents or in 
recitals which though modern in date go back to the older standpoint, we 
read of mental or moral qualities being conveyed through food, we must 
remember that such qualities, being more ethereal, were conceived as more 
readily communicable; so that to eat or to consume as food has not really the 
same meaning in ancient as in modern writings. If now the spiritual element 
in the food were supposed tied down to material laws, so that whoever 
partook of the material symbol and vehicle partook also of the spiritual 
content—an idea which may be brought home to the modern reader by 
requiring him to assent for the moment to the hypothesis that a bad com- 
munion is as good as a good one—we have the idea that physically and 
without reservation a person imbibes the retained spiritual characteristics of 
the food which he eats—the idea that the ethical attributes of a human or 
other living being rfersist for a while in its body when dead, and may be com- 
municated to another by physically consuming it (cf. Lubbock, “ History of 
Civilisation,” 5th edition, p. 18; “ Prehistoric Times,” 5th edition, p. 470; 
Herbert Spencer, “ Sociology,” Ist edition, p. 300; Cox, “Manual of 
Mythology, pp. 158, 213). Hence the cannibalism of the New Zealanders 
was specially directed towards celebrated chiefs, with the idea of appro- 
priating their courage and ability. A further extension of the same 
conception is that the object of worship is best pleased by a divine food—a 
food like himself and easily assimilable by himself—whence in Mexico at a 
certain time of the year the priests of Quexalcoatl moulded over a child meal 
compacted with infants’ blood and so made an image of the deity, and then, 
stabbing the child, distributed it as a Eucharist ; while the annual oblation 
in honour of Tezcatlipoca, another Mexican deity, was a noble and handsome 
youth, usually a war captive, who, like the human victim among the Khonds 
of India, was first worshipped as a god, and then immolated and distributed 
among the worshippers. 
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The literal food theory of sacrifice was natural only to a 
barbarous horde without remembrance of its past, or to a 
great empire-nation whose magnificence was immemorial and 
increasing. Surrounded and interpenetrated by heathen tribes 
who were at a lower level, there would, naturally, be some 
among the Jews who in some vague way thought of the sacri- 
fices as literally food for Jehovah. But the general course of 
the national history, and the doctrine of creation, were both of 
them subversive of that idea. If Jehovah were literally sus- 
tained by sacrifices, His power should have waned, when, as in 
the Egyptian bondage and the Babylonian captivity, these were 
in abeyance, whereas just the contrary was the case; and from 
the ancient and fundamental teaching of the Decalogue, that 
Jehovah was not a mere part of the mundane system, limited 
by its laws and dependent on its products, but “ made Heaven 
and earth and the sea, and all things that were in them,” the 
inference was imperative that he did not need to be supported 
by sacrifices ; and we consequently find among the utterances 
of the prophets disclaimers of the food theory so vehement as 
to have suggested to rationalising critics a notion utterly 
irreconcilable with any reasonable view of the formation of 
the Old Testament canon—that the prophets, or some of 
them, altogether rejected ritual sacrifice.* Against that idea 


* E.G., Kirkus, “ Miscellaneous Essays,” pp. 158-165. The passages 
relied on are of different categories.—1. Some merely declare that the 
Mosaic sacrifices were not the fr/mary work of divine service, which they 
would have been on the food theory, on which they were essential to the very 
existence of the object of worship. To this class belongs the earliest of them : 
“Obedience is better than sacrifice; to hearken than the fat of rams ” (1 
Kings [Samuel] xv. 22). It is apparently a quotation made by Samuel from 
some ancient psalm, perhaps sung at the sacrificial festivals. The sentiment, 
of course, pervades the whole Old Testament ; for instance, in the law the 
sacrifices are appointed only for the expiation of minor offences.—2. Others 
insist, consequently, on the worthlessness of sacrifice without obedience. 
AW hy to Me the multitude of your sacrifices, saith the Lord? I am satiated 
with burnt-offerings of rams and fat of fatlings, and blood of calves and lambs 
and he-goats I have not desired. When you come to appear before Me [or, 
to see My face] who hath required this from your hand, to trample My 
courts? Bring no more an oblation of vanity; incense is an abomination unto 
Me; new moon and Sabbath, calling to assembly, I cannot endure; iniquity 
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it is decisive that the prophets speak with praise and com- 
mendation of sacrifices offered in a right spirit. But the 
passages mistakenly relied on by the rationalistic authors 
are abundant evidence of the disappearance of the physical 
food theory. On the precise phase of thought which suc- 
ceeded it depends the reply to be given to a question which 


[is] also the solemn meeting” (Is. i. 11-13, following the Hebrew as 
closely as possible). The context, however, is ‘“ when you stretch forth your 
hands [alluding to the Oriental attitude of prayer, as of the priest in the 
Mass], I will turn away My eyes from you. And when you multiply prayer, 
I will not hear—your hands are full of blood.” The leading idea of the 
passage is the common theme that God heareth not sinners who continue in 
their sin (cf. John ix. 31 ; Prov. xv. 8, xxi. 3; Jer. vi. 20; Hosea vi.6 ; John 
xvii. 3; Amos v. 21-24; Micah‘vi. 6, 8) ; but it as little rejects sacrifices in 
themselves as it condemns prayer and public worship.—3. Other passages 
rebuke an overweening confidence in the possession of a sanctuary, and em- 
phasise that the commands to offer sacrifice are secondary and subordinate 
to the initial duty of acting justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with 
God. “The priests have become teachers for hire, and the prophets 
diviners for money ; and yet they lean upon the Lord, saying, ‘Is not the Lord 
in the midst of us? No evil shall come upon us’” (Micah iii. 11)—-which, 
however, is followed by a forecast of the glory of the Temple, and of the whole 
city (Micah iv. 2 and 8) of Jerusalem after their restoration. Jeremiah had 
probably this passage before his eyes when he wrote: “ Trust not in lying 
words, saying, The Temple of the Lord! The Temple of the Lord!” and 
‘They shall say no more, The ark of the covenant of the Lord! Neither 
shall it come upon the heart, neither shall they remember it, nor 
shall they visit it, nor shall [z¢ or that] be made,” or “done,” “any 
more. At that time they shall call Jerusalem the throne of the Lord” 
(Jer. vil. 4, 14; 111. 16, 17). The ritual sanctity of the ark, the altar-throne of 
Jehovah, would be, as it were, lost in the spiritual holiness of the people 
if they conformed to the Divine will (cf. “Exegetisches Handbuch,” 
Jeremia, Hitzig, Leipsig, 1866, pp. 28, 29). To say that under these 
circumstances the ark would be forgotten, may seem to us _ Occi- 
dentals an excessive hyperbole. But the structure of the Semitic lan- 
guages, which are almost destitute of syntax, and have no subjunctive 
mood, admits only with extreme difficulty of long sentences with 
secondary explicative clauses. Hebrew sentences express the side of the 
truth which the exigencies of the case require to be brought into relief, and 
suppose the reader to use as to the rest his good sense and his previous 
knowledge. The character of Eastern and consequently of Scripture rhetoric 
and expression, is therefore to state vigorously and isolatedly the dominant 
thought which has to be conveyed, leaving restrictions and qualifications 
unexpressed. Of this “ He that believeth and is baptised shall be saved ” is 
a familiar example.—To this third class of passages also belongs Jer. vii. 22, 
23, ‘‘ I spake not to your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that 
I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or 
sacrifices ; but this I commanded them saying : ‘Obey My voice, and I will 
be your God, and ye shall be My people ; but they hearkened not.” The 
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has often been debated—what kind of ritual sacrifice was 
primary among the Hebrews and other Semites ? 

This question may be asked in either of two bearings. It 
may mean, were their original oblations bleeding sacrifices of 
flesh and blood, or unbleeding sacrifices of bread and wine? 
Taken in this sense, the general opinion of Greek and Roman 


perpiexities of commentators respecting these words (cf. Knabenbauer, S.J., 
“‘Commentarius in Jeremiam,” Letaille, Paris, 27 /oc.) appear to have arisen 
from not noticing that the reference is to “I amthe Lord . . . andI will 
take you to Myself for My people, and will be your God . . . but they did 
not hearken” (Exodus vi. 6-9). The Mosaic sacrifices were commanded 
only later, after the deliverance.—This example from the Torah showed that 
ritual sacrifices might at least in the first instance be dispensed with. They 
are necessarily secondary and subsequent, because to be of any utility they 
have to burn with the fire of a previous conversion and devotion. Hence 
in Hosea the idolatrous inhabitants of the northern kingdom of Israel are 
invited to return to faith in Jehovah and to His worship in Jerusalem, the 
capital of the southern kingdom of Judah, even though they bring with them 
no material sacrifices. ‘“ Return, O Israel, to the Lord thy God. , 
Take with you words, and return to the Lord ; and say to Him, ‘Take away 
all iniquity, and receive the good ; and we will render the calves of our lips’” 
(Hosea xiv. 2, 3). That is to say, “ Dismiss the suspicion that I desire you 
to worship at Jerusalem for the sake of any oblations you might make ; 
would that you would return, even if you brought nothing but words with 
you ”—not that to come with “words,” or, as they are here called, “ calves 
of the lips,” is by any means a final or an ideal state.—4. Sacrifices are put 
aside under circumstances under which they could not be offered in con- 
formity with the Law. In the psalm J/7serere, which is, according to the 
title prefixed to it, ““A psalm of David, when Nathan the prophet came to 
him, after he had come to Bath-Sheba” and procured the death of her 
husband, we read, “Deliver me from blood-guiltiness. ... . Thou desirest 
not sacrifices, or I would give them ; Thou delightest not in burnt-offerings. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. A heart broken and crushed, O 
God, Thou wilt not despise.—Deal favourably, O Lord, in Thy graciousness, 
to Zion. Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem. Then wilt Thou delight in the 
sacrifices of justice, in burnt-offering and whole burnt-offering. Then shall 
they offer bullocks upon Thine altar.” If the whole psalm is by the same 
author, its composition is to be ascribed to the end of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, when the exiles were returning to rebuild the Temple and the city. 
The last two verses evidently regard the suspension of sacrifice as abnormal ; 
but the sacrificial system could be restored in its entirety only after the 
whole Temple was completed. If, on the other hand, the preceding part of 
the psalm is by David, these last two verses are, as Father F. S. Patrizi 
(“Cento Salmi,” p. 174) supposed, an addition belonging to a later time. 
And if (as verses 15 and 16 would suggest, independently of the authority of 
the title) the previous portion of the psalm is David’s, it is to be remem- 
bered that sacrifice could be rendered only for minor sins, and might not be 
offered for blood-guiltiness.—5. The “holy ones,” those who are free, as far 
as they are aware, from sin, are exhorted to pay to the Lord what they have 
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writers was that in the primitive or Saturnian age, the golden age 
of Kronos, the altars never streamed with blood, but only simple 
and peaceful offerings of the fruits of the earth were placed 
upon them. But the facts that not only in Hebrew, but in 
Arabic, the Sanskrit of the Semitic languages, the word trans- 
lated to sacrifice means to kill, and the word translated an altar 
means a slaying-place where victims are immolated, are decisive 
as to bleeding sacrifices being primary in so far as the ancestors 
of the Hebrews were concerned. Wandering pastoral tribes 
could seldom have had wine, and must often have been without 
bread, living as they did on the produce of their herds and 
flocks; and it is suggestive that the word /ekhem, which in 
Hebrew signifies bread, means flesh in the more ancient Arabic. 
To the Hebrews, as in the Eucharist, unbleeding was based 
on and consequent to bleeding sacrifice; and one reason why 
classical authors declare that only the fruits of the earth were 
offered in the golden Saturnian age, was that sacrifice with 
effusion of blood—which indeed culminated in the most bitter 
cross—had about it suggestions of crassness and cruelty which 


were more and more felt with the inerease of culture. The 


vowed to give Him, and to offer peace-offerings, “the sacrifice of praise,” 
but not to offer sacrifices under a mistaken impression that God needs them, 
and, above all, to attend to personal religion. “ Gather together My pure 
ones,” the true Israel ; “ The cutters of covenant with Me over sacrifice. 


— Hear, O My people . . . Ido not reprove thee for thy sacri- 
fices ; thy burnt-offerings are continually in My sight. I need take no 
bullock out of thy house ; nor he-goats from thy folds. . . . If I were 


hungry, I would not tell thee ; for the world is Mine and the fulness thereof. 
Would I eat the flesh of bulls and drink the blood of he-goats? Sacrifice 
to God acknowledgment (¢édhah) ; and pay to the Most High (Z7¢yom) thy 
vows. And call upon Me in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt giorify Me” (Ps. xlix. [l.] 5-15). The word ¢édhah, derived from 
yadhah or vadhah, to acknowledge, means something which conveys re- 
cognition or acknowledgment—whether penitent confession of sin, as in 
1 Esdras [Ezra] x. 11, or joyful proclamation of God’s majesty and kindness. 
In the latter case, the recognition may be either merely vevéa/—whence in 
the passage just quoted the English translation of Franz Delitszch’s “ Biblical 
Commentary on the Psalms” (Hodder and Stoughton, vol. ii. p. 140) renders 
it by thanksgiving—or factua/ and by sacrifice, which is unquestionably the 
most natural meaning where it occurs in connexion with sacrificing—in the 
Hebrew, literally, slaughtering—and with vows. The revised Anglican 
version has: “ Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving.” 
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unbleeding sacrifices, again, were nearer to the fundamental life 
of nature. The introduction of the bleeding sacrifices was 
attributed to calamity ; and by the Phcenicians El or El Elyon, 
who corresponds partly to Saturn and Kronos, and partly to 
Uranus or Heaven, was fabled to have offered up his own son, 
clad in his royal robes, as a propitiation in time of pestilence. 
From this, it was said, arose other bleeding sacrifices by sub- 
stitution of lower animals for human beings. The symbolism 
of the lower animals—of the bull with the rays of dawn, 
the horns of the rising sun, and with Taurus—of the 
ram with Aries—and of the goat with Sagittarius—was 
connected rather with the stars and the constellations, and 
that of vegetable life rather with the abysses of space, 
and with Him, the Most High God (which is what EI Elyon 
means), Who was conceived as dwelling in them. This concep- 
tion would necessarily, considering the differences of religious 
capacity in human minds, be turned by some in a less and by 
others in a more worthy manner. Among the Phoenicians the 
fruits of the earth seem to have been more especially offered to 
El Elyon. With this falls in that remarkable passage about 
the Phoenician or Canaanite king who blessed Abram :—“ And 
the King of Sodom went out to meet him as he returned from 
the slaughter of Chodorlahomer. . . . But Melchisedech 
the King of Salem, bringing forth bread and wine, for he was 
the priest of the Most High God, blessed him, and said: 
Blessed be Abram by the Most High God.” * Melchisedech, 


* Genesis xiv. 17-19. Our Douai Bible (which here exactly follows the 
Vulgate) has most improperly been charged with garbling this text in order 
to emphasise a typical reference to the Sacrifice of the Mass, on account of 
some minute differences, such as inevitably occur in renderings which are 
made independently of one another, between it and the Anglican version. 
This last, in its revised form, is as follows :—‘And Melchizedek, King of 
Salem, brought forth bread and wine: and he was priest of God Most High. 
And he blessed him, and said: Blessed be Abram of God Most High.” The 
Hebrew particle a’ is here translated by the Douai in one place by éu¢—“ but 
Melchisedech-~ and in another by for—“ for he was the priest.” It possesses, 
however, these significations, in addition to its more common meaning of 
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as priest and king, would certainly offer a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving on such an occasion as the sudden and extraordinary 
defeat of the common enemy; and the fact that the blessing of 
Abraham is postponed till after the bringing forth of bread and 
wine shows that this bread and wine had a special significance. 
It was the preliminary of a solemn benediction; otherwise he 
would have bid God bless Abraham as soon as he became aware 
he was returning victorious. So that “there is no reasonable 
doubt,” as Dr. Harold Browne, Anglican Bishop of Ely, said in 
his note on the passage in the “Speaker’s Commentary,” that 
Melchizedeck here offered sacrifice. The nature of his sacrifice 


harmonised with the peacefulness of his priesthood. 
X. Y. Z. 
(To be continued.) 


and. For instance, the revised Anglican version translates it by du¢ in 
Genesis il. 17: “But of the tree of knowledge . . . thou mayest not eat,” 
and by for in Genesis xx. 3: “ For she is a man’s wife.” The only point of 
importance is whether the clause “he [was] priest to El] Elyon” is to be 
connected rather with the bringing forth of bread and wine, which would in 
that case be sacrificial, or with the subsequent blessing of Abram. The 
Douai connects it with the first by its rendering for. But the “ Authorised ” 
and the Revised Version do the same thing, though in another way—by 
placing a full point before “ And he blessed him.” And both only follow the 


Hebrew text, which conveys the same implication by means of the 
accentuation. 
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MUST be quick telling the story of my life, for I am 
5 decaying very fast. I wonder if anyone can hear me, I 
am so far down under the snow. Oh, here where I am now is 
so cold and dark, and so horribly, strangely silent. No warmth, 
no light, no sound. And that which is with me was once 
strong, and warm, and living, but now is so cold, and still, and 
dead. 

Golden sunshine, soft spring showers, and gentle breezes, the 
songs of birds, and the hum of winged insects—these are the 
first things I can remember, but only in a dim, dream-like way. 
For when I was very young I took little notice of what was 
happening to me and around me; but asI grew in strength and 
size | took more interest in myself and in the world at large: I 
would stretch out my broad green face to be washed by the 
summer rain, and hold it in the sunshine to be dried by the sun’s 
warm kisses, and wave gaily to and fro in the joyous wind. I 
loved to listen to the birds when they sang of all they saw in 
their constant flights. Of such wonderful things they sang: of 
crowded cities where song-birds lived only in cages ; of big green 
fields all daisy-starred ; of dark, silent forests; of rushing, rip- 
pling streams, and of wide, strong-flowing rivers ; of busy men 
and women ; of grey-haired age and of pleasure-loving youth ; 
of lifeand death ; of love and war. And I longed with a great 
longing to be able to see all these strange and wonderful things. 
And one bright morning when a bird, who often alighted on a 
bush just beneath me, was singing of the beauty of the moors all 
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crimsoned with heather, I cried out to him: “Oh, sweet-voiced 
bird, what would I not give to be able to see this beautiful place 
of which you sing! I am so weary, so very weary of growing 
against the grey stone wall of this uninhabited house, able to 
sce nothing but this wild neglected garden, with that dark weed- 
covered pond, and all closed in with trees. Could you not take 
me with you and show me the wide purple moor which you say 
is so near me and yet I cannot see it?” The bird answered me 
scornfully : “ Yes, you foolish little ivy-leaf, I could break you 
from your stem and carry you in my beak as I fly; but you 
would not live long; in a few days you would be dead, quite 
dead”: and with a mocking laugh he flew away, leaving me sad 
and lonely. 

The golden summer passed away and brown autumn came, 
and heavy-hearted I watched the flowers shrink and blacken and 
the leaves lose their greenness and fall withered to the ground ; 
and I trembled lest such should also be my fate, but I and my 
companion ivy-leaves, with few exceptions, continued to live: 
One day the bird who had sung to me of the beauty of the 
heathered moor came to bid me farewell; he was going, he 
said, to fly to the sunny south, where there were no cold winds 
or damp fogs such as we must endure. 

One morning I was much surprised to find that the heavy 
shutters of the stone-mullioned windows against which I grew 
were opened, and I could see into the room. It was a large 
gloomy chamber, panelled to the ceiling with black oak. The 
furniture was dark and massive. On the oak floor were 
scattered some worn rugs. In cases against the walls and 
strewn upon the tables were quantities of books; and on a 
writing-table near the window one book lay open with a bunch 
of faded violets resting on its dusty pages. A woman, grey- 
haired and bent with years, was lighting a fire in the great, wide 
fireplace; and that done, she began to clean the room and 
arrange the furniture in better order. Presently she came to 
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the window, and, opening it, began talking to an old man who 
had just entered the garden. And ail day long the old woman 
came backwards and forwards in and out of the room, and 
the old man worked in the garden, clearing the over-grown 
walks and cutting back the rampant plants. When he began 
to trim the ivy from the windows I became alarmed for my own 
safety, for I grew very near the small diamond-shaped panes of 
glass ; but I was spared, though many of my companions were 
taken. For two or three days the cleaning of the house and 
clearing of the grounds continued, and I followed with great 
interest the movements of the old couple. 

I asked my companion ivy-leaves if any of them could 
remember the house having been occupied before. Then the 
eldest of the leaves around me, one darkened and_ spotted 
by time, answered with a sigh: “I remember when a é tall, 
dark, grave-eyed man lived here, who used to spend 
his days alone, reading and writing in the oak-panelled 
room. But once, after a short absence, he returned with a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired girl, who would sit beside him with her needle- 
work whilst he read or wrote, and often would make him lay 
aside his books and papers while she played and sang to him ; 
and even sometimes beguiled him into the garden, making him 
pause, as they walked up and down the moss-grown paths, to 
admire her favourite flowers. But after a time he resisted her 
attempts to make him leave his books, and the poor young wife 
used to sit silently working by him for hours, and wander alone 
round the garden ; and her blue eyes lost their brightness and 
her voice its merry ring. One evening in the early spring she 
came into the room, all freshly dressed in white, and stood 
beside her husband as he wrote; but as though unconscious of 
her presence he never looked up from his work. With a 
piteous look on her young face she left the room, and going 
into the garden gathered a bunch of violets. Then she 
rcturned to the house, and standing behind her grave-faced 
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husband scattered the flowers over the page of the book he 
was consulting. ‘May, don’t be silly,’ he exclaimed im- 
patiently, and would have shaken the violets from the book; 
but she placed her small, dimpled hand over them, and said: 
‘Oh! Ralph, Ralph, do stop writing for one minute. I am so 
lonely, dear; do speak to me.’ As she bent lovingly over him 
he looked up at her with an absent expression as though his 
thoughts were still with his work. ‘You shall not feel lonely 
much longer, May. When J have finished writing this book I 
will do just as you please, and take you where you like. I shall 
be rich then, I hope, and need no longer work so hard.’ ‘Oh! 
Ralph, do you think I care for money?’ the girl cried. ‘I 
would rather have you and be with you than possess the wealth 

of worlds. But I shall go mad if you leave me so much alone. | 
Put the books away and come and talk to me. Oh, that dread- 
ful writing, how I detest the sound of that never-ceasing pen. 
And those horrid books! Won’t you leave them, even for a 
minute?’ ‘I cannot May ; indeed, I must lose no time. You 
have made me lose too much already.’ And he ‘turned away 
from her and began writing faster than ever. With her eyes all 
full of tears May left him and returned to the garden. Heavy 
clouds darkened the sky, and the evening had grown gloomy 
But heedless of the damp and cold May walked round the 
garden several times, her hands tightly clasped, and large tear- 
drops rolling slowly down her cheeks: at last she paused by 
yonder dark, weird pond. She stood on the long wet grass close 
to the water’s edge ; one hand rested on the trunk of a mournful- 
looking, misshapen willow, while the other played nervously 


with a silver cross and chain that hung round her neck. 
Suddenly the slender chain broke, and in the effort 
that she made to catch the falling cross May slipped 
and fell, with one low cry of fear, into the cold, dark 
water. It was raining slightly when some time afterwards 
Ralph came into the garden calling anxiously, ‘May, May!’ 
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and no voice answered him. Then he collected the servants, 
and with lanterns they searched first the garden and at last the 
pond. I saw the lifeless body as they bore it to the house, the 
white dress and long fair hair all wet and heavy, and soiled 
with ugly weeds. Ralph followed with his face whiter than his 
dead bride’s. A few days after this some carriages drawn by 
black horses drew up at the garden gate, and something long 
and dark was carried from the house and placed in one. Then 
Ralph, so changed that I scarcely knew him, came out, walking 
with a strange uncertain gait like one in a dream, and stepped 
into another carriage, and they all drove away.” 

Here my companion’s voice died away as though its tale was 
finished, and when I asked if it had no more to tell, and if it 
had never seen Ralph again, it only answered “Never.” I was 
still thinking over this sad story when I heard the sound of 
wheels, and I saw that a covered carriage and a cart containing 
luggage had stopped at the gate. A tall, grave-looking man 
stepped from the carriage, and then gently lifted out a little girl 
and led her up the path and into the house ; and as they passed 
us my companions whispered, “ That is Ralph.” 

Leaving the child in the old woman’s care, Ralph went to 
give directions about the luggage. He appeared to be very 
anxious about one box. It was a very large wooden one, and 
seemed to be extremely heavy, and Ralph himself assisted in 
carrying it into the oak-panelled room. The case was then un- 
packed, and something covered with a crimson cloth was with 
difficulty and great care lifted out of it, and placed by Ralph’s 
orders where the light from the window fell full upon it. When 
everyone except the child had left the room Ralph approached 
the crimson-covered object and, with trembling hands, removed 
the cloth, revealing the life-size statue of a woman in purest 
marble. Both face and form were lovely, but so sad ; the whole 
attitude denoted grief; the hands were clasped, and the girlish 
features wore a touching, pleading expression. At the bosom of 
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the dress, which fell in careless folds to the feet, was a bunch of 
violets. 

Ralph stood silently gazing at the statue, his face quivering 
with emotion, and the expression of grief and pain in his eyes 
so great that I wondered that the marble ones did not shed tears 
of sympathy. How long he would have stood in this trance of 
sorrow I do not know, but he was roused from it by the child, 
who cried out to him: “Oh, Uncle Ralph, I am so tired.” 

He turned then from the statue, and taking the little girl up 
in his arms he sat down by the fire, and, with hands as gentle 
as a woman’s, took off her cloak and hood. She was a pretty 
little creature, about eight years old ; her golden hair fell in long 
curls over her crape-trimmed frock, her face was fair and rosy, 
and her eyes were bright and blue. Very gentle, very tender 
was Ralph to her. I watched him when Martha had brought 
them some supper, helping her to the choicest morsels on the 
table; and afterwards, when the little one, wearied by her journey 
fell asleep, he carried her from the room, and as he passed the 
window with his burden I heard him murmur: “ My poor little 
Marie, poor little orphan—living image of my dead May.” 

When he returned to the room the first thing he appeared to 
notice was the bunch of faded violets lying on the open book. 
Gathering up the dead flowers he pressed them passionately to 
his lips; then, with the withered flowers still tightly clasped, he 
went and stood for hours before the statue, his face far sadder 
than the marble one. 

I took great interest in the new occupants of the house, and 
never tired of watching them. I no longer envied the birds 
their power of flight, nor felt wild longings to see the world; I 
was content to remain for ever growing by the window if I could 
always see the pretty child with her graceful, playful ways, and 
the strange, sad-faced man with his weight of woe. And as 
they always used the panelled room into which I could see, 
and as the shutters were never closed, I had frequent opportu- 
nities of indulging in my favourite amusement. 
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I noticed that each day Ralph’s face grew sadder and his 
voice more mournful. He devoted all his time to the little girl, 
he obeyed her smallest wish and indulged her every whim. But 
when little Marie had gone to bed he would spend whole hours 
gazing at the statue. And instead of poring over the books 
he had formerly given all his time to, he now never looked at 
them except with horror, and touching them as though they 
were something loathsome, would each day cast a number into 
the fire, watching them, as they curled and blackened in the 
flames, with an expression of triumphant hatred. If ever he 
looked out of the window his eyes took the direction of the 
pond, over which the leafless trees bent as though they would 
hide its ugliness. 

One evening he was standing, according to his custom, before 
the statue, the room being in darkness except for the firelight 
which danced on the black oak walls, and threw a warm glow 
over the still, white figure, when suddenly he clasped his hands 
together, and cried out in a voice of intense agony : 

“Oh, May, May! is there any way in which I can add to my 
punishment? Are there any means by which I can render the 
memory of my sin more vivid? Oh, my darling! my darling ! 
I don’t think I can make my hated life more wretched than it 
is. I don’t think that for one instant I forget the cruel wrong I 
did you, my sweet, dead love. I have returned to the home 
that for me is haunted by your dear presence, and have taken 
to live with me the child of your dead sister because of her 
great resemblance to you. I have caused your statue to be 
carved as you looked when you last left this room so disap- 
pointed at my coldness. And every day I destroy some of the 
books for whose sake I deserted you, leaving you, who had 
always been accustomed to companionship, alone, until the lone- 
liness drove you mad, and in your madness you drowned your- 
self in that accursed pool.” Ralph ceased speaking with a cry 
of anguish that was terrible to hear, it was so long, and deep, 
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and wild. And I longed for the power to tell him that in one 
thing he was mistaken : that it was by accident, and not by her 
own act, that his young wife had died. 

The weather now became extremely cold, sharp winds blowing 
and snow falling. I liked to watch the snow falling in great 
soft flakes, covering all around with a beautiful sparkling robe. 
But I was glad that, owing to my sheltered situation, it did not 
fallon me; for not even to wear a glittering white mantle would 
I have given up the interest of watching Ralph and his little 
niece. As the winter days passed they left Ralph paler, 
thinner, sadder. He seemed to be wasting away. The games 
with the little girl soon tired him, and he would lean back 
in his chair exhausted, pressing his hand to his side as if 
in pain. 

One night—it was a lovely frosty night, the sky was thickly 
studded with stars, and the moon shone with a soft clear light 
over a snow-clad world—Ralph sat long and motionless near 
the window, his eyes fixed with a wild, yearning look on the 
statue's still face. He remained thus for hours. At last he 
sprang up suddenly, exclaiming excitedly, “ May smiles on 
me! May smiles on me! My darling forgives me.” And 
with a great, strange cry he fell prostrate at the statue’s feet. 
And he lay there all through the night and early morning: 
and there they found him. 

A day or two after this Marie and the old woman came into 
the garden with a basket and gathered some pieces of dark fir 
and some ivy-leaves. And the child came to the window where 
I grew, broke me from my stem, and placed me in the basket, I 
not knowing whether I was glad or sorry. The basket was 
carried into the house, and its contents placed on a table on 
which lay some lovely flowers. Marie and Martha made wreaths 
and crosses of the flowers, using the fir and ivy as a background 
for the blossoms. I was not touched until the last, when 
Marie made a bouquet of purple violets and white snowdrops 
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and placed me among them. With these in her hand she 
entered the darkened room where Ralph lay, and laid us on the 


dead man’s breast. 
FLORA PRUNETTI. 
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The Darkened Hour. 


@" wanton loveliness ! 
So gaily flinging wide 
The shimmering light | 
That not a leaf may hide | 
In sutlen shadow, from the bright | 
Keen glittering that flecks the hedge 
Of tangled bramble and nightshade ; 
While meadow queens, in regal pride, 
Tower above sweet traveller’s joy. 
Then slants adown the rigid sedge, 
A harmless sword! where potentilla’s gold 
Or ragwort’s yellow glare 
Flaunts ’mid the grasses’ velvet fold— 
A tangled mass where all is fair 
And fills with light the laughing glade. 


All this on my sick heart doth cloy, 
And duplicates this weary loneliness. 


Oh glimmering distant grace! 
Hide you some happier grot ? 
Some deep and unknown bliss, 





Some hope I have forgot ? 

A life that is not only this ? 

Ah, surely there, where I am not, 
There must be blessedness, or peace, 
And from this dungeon state release. 
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Or is it all a gorgeous lie— 

That bids me bite the earth and die, 

Of joyous energy bereft,— 

Death without hope, as life without relief : 
And, by a fondly fancied God, be left 

To spurn, with dying scorn, my own belief ? 
Life without joy ; and death bereft of grace, 
Before yon cruel Heaven’s fading face ! 


Oh, Nature many-voiced, 

Hast thou no word for me ? 

I look adown the deepening hues of blue 
That mingle with the lemon light 

Of evening skies, reddening in hue 

As upward climb the bright 

Sun-setting clouds. And all I see 

Is a fair show of senseless glory ; 

Blent like the aimless dream 

Of some sweet mystic story 

That leaves a dull dead ache, 

When the entranced soul awake 

Looks on the daydawn, cold and hoary, 
With wet eyes, yearning for the vanished gleam 
That had the sleeping heart rejoiced. 


THE REPLY. 
And many-voicéd Nature made reply : 
“T care not for your tear or sigh. 
I heed not of your love or joy, 
I pause not o’er the world’s alloy,— 
I speak a never changing law, 
I teach a truth without a flaw. 
I mirror the Creator’s versatility, 
I image God’s immutability!” 


F. MONTGOMERIE. 
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Reviews and Views. 


— Gy JOSEPH’S MISSIONARY COLLEGE 
HEATHEN, has reached the ripe age of twenty-five 
years ; and it kept the feast with such joy as 

the occasion affords. The Father Founder of the great Institute 
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was there—the actual Bishop of Salford and the virtual Bishop 
of myriads of Christian converts over seas. Canon Benoit was 
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there, looking as though he saw into those distant places to 
which his labours have sent the Gospel, or saw into that other 
world the confines whereof he touched during his recent illness. 
Representatives were also there from the outer world, the 








THE VERY REV: P. BENOIT, D.D., 
Rector of St. Foseph’s College. 


laymen and the laywomen whose alms, though not the 
motive power of the great labour among the heathen, 
supply at least the machinery. That these Associates might 
be infinitely increased in number we are sure—so gentle is 


the yoke of duty which binds them to the Institute. Under 
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Cardinal Wiseman the work began, when the earnest young 
priest—as Bishop Vaughan then was—got the first authorisation 
from the first Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. From the 
second Cardinal Archbishop are words confirming those of the 
first :—“St. Joseph’s College,” says His Eminence, “owes its 
existence to the zeal and self-sacrifice of one man—the present 
Bishop of Salford. He has done for the Church in England 
that which no other man has done: he has supplied to the 
restored Church in England that which it did not before 
possess—a College destined to train priests for the Foreign 
Missions. The work was founded by him after much toil, and 
many voyages in North and South America; and the Church 
and College were built, I will say, by the fidelity and zeal of 
that one man.” 





THE CURE NGLAND, by her enterprise in furthering 
D’ARS. the Canonisation of the Curé d’Ars, is 
rendering a sisterly service to France, who, if she is not so 
energetic in making the Saint known, did certainly produce him 
from her race and blood, from her traditions and national life. 
He was the Saint of simplicity ; France, keeping the Catholic 
faith among her poor, has always had the opportunity of prac- 
tising religious simplicity. Losing it for her poor, England 
has inevitably been a great loser. She has missed the natural 
Catholicity of the husbandman in the field, of the shepherd ; 
the Angelus bell timing the factory ; the fisherman’s Calvary on 
the seaward rock : in a word, a people’s religion. And inevit- 
ably there has come to be an association in our country between 
the Church and a kind of more or less educated dilettantism in 
the arts; and even in social matters. Lord Beaconsfield, in 
“Lothair,” did something to make Catholicism a thing of old 
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blood and good country houses. What we miss we seek and 
love, and perhaps religious simplicity is nowhere more con- 
sciously loved by those who do love it than in England. Especi- 
ally has ecclesiastical gorgeousness of every kind—whether in 
profuse altar lights or in the ermine that is decreed to trim a 
Canon’s cape, or in the width of a Bishop’s lace—a lack of 
attractiveness for us. We desire the grave and simple ways 
that are by a kind of paradox proper to both a ruder and a more 
refined state of culture than that we are in. And some of us 
are always glad to find a church too poor to wear much orna- 
ment. The Hierarchy itself impresses us rather in spite than 
because of its purple; the Religious Orders notwithstanding 
their ceremonial. And thus the unconscious lowliness of a 
country parish priest has stirred a particular devotion here. 
Honour, rather than honours; a grave village church, rather 
than either cathedral or monastic chapel ; a shabbyish soutane, 
rather than violet silk or picturesque serge—these seem to be 
represented by the Curé d’Ars, and they are touching to our 
more sensible pieties. 


a commence: (4| hy MORTIMER MENPES has done as 
ART much for India, Burma, and Cashmere 

as he did for the islands of the Japanese a year 

or two ago. He has taken their life au passage, in its side- 
scenes, and in the incidental lights and gleams of the Eastern 
climate. His pictures are, as before, small and sunny; their 
effect as decorative arrangements of colour, form, and illumina- 
tion being as constantly in the painter’s intention as their truth 
to the aspect of a place and the manners of a people. More 
than this, Mr. Menpes, by his system of framing, makes his 


beautiful little works as ornamental as plagues of porcelain or 
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devices in golden embroideries, or other things that have no 
other end but the beauty of a wall. The frames are of extreme 
simplicity, and rather arranged than designed, no convention of 
foliage or scroll, of geometric or angular forms or repeating 
patterns whatever being employed. A fluted mount with a 
framing edging it in—the picture being deeply let in within the 
mount, and set higher than the centre—is all that he uses, but 
the tone and colour of the gilding, with which the whole is 
covered, are carefully considered. These vary from the coolness 
and lightness of a tone between silver and gold to a richness 
approaching that of copper, the tint of the light gildings being 
now green, now almost rosy. The householder who has long 
been distracted by the difficulty of making his pictures, however 
complete and sufficient in themselves, fall into any scheme of 
decoration for his rooms, will appreciate the service rendered by 
one who saves us from the necessity of banishing pictures to an 

interesting, but disfigured, gallery, if we would keep the drawing- 

room structurally and decoratively harmonious. Mr. Menpes’s 

pictures may hang anywhere and be welcome. Looked at as 
studies of our Eastern Empire, they may even minister to 

patriotism ; as portraits of groups and scenes they have all kinds 
of interest, ethnological and topographical. They are perfectly 

artistic and beautiful impressions of nature in the eyes of those 
who stand at the right place for seeing them as pictures, and 

froma 

distance, they are charming little squares and oblongs of colour, 
glow, and gold. To have achieved these ends together is to 
have solved a number of contemporary problems. 


glanced at—as most things on a wall are glanced at 
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R. MENPES has a noble quality of 
colour, and a depth in his sunshine— 
depth that has, as southern sunshine seems so 
often to cheat us into thinking, a kind of darkness of its own. 
He is not always happy in filling his skies with light, but he 
knows how to make a white wall blink at the sunshine, and the 
red curtain of a bazaar-stall kindle in it. He shows us the 
ceremonial stairs down to the sacred Ganges at Benares 
sprinkled with sun-umbrellas, under which devotees are squat- 
ting in a heat that is all but shadowless, owing to the diffusion 
of reflected and refracted light. He shows us suburban India— 
the edge and fringe of Europeanised cities, with a little tillage, 
a little building about ; men and women in the rough, children, 
animals, odds and ends, charmingly and beautifully observed. 
We have never had a real India in sincere art before. 
Respectful views of the Himalayas and prospects of Rajahs 
and Ranees are all very well, supposing that we can get a 
painter to paint them painter-like (which has not happened yet); 
but Mr. Menpes’s India is more convincing. 


BENARES IN 
BOND STREET. 


“ THE LACK OF 


; ey his persistent self-exile in the islands 
RESULTS.” 


of the South Sea, Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson sends to Black and White his 
studies of Polynesian coast and sea-cave, palm and reef, people 
and manners. The justice, vigilance, and sympathetic impar- 
tiality which are the notes of contemporary descriptive literature, 
are, of course, striking in this work of its master. He tells what 
he sees with directness that is not indifference, and makes 
comments that are, or are certainly intended to be, the simple 
utterance of most sincere watchfulness. Among the men, women, 
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and children of the dwindling and futureless population of those 
summer isles, are Catholic missionaries, Nuns, and their pupils, 
of whom Mr. Stevenson, not always understanding, writes : 


My purpose in this visit led me first to the boys’ school, for 
Hatiheu is the University of the north islands. The hum of 
the lesson came out to meet us. Close by the door, where the 
draught blew coolest, sat the lay-brother ; around him, in a 
packed half-circle, some sixty high-coloured faces sat with staring 
eyes ; and in the background of the barn-like room benches were 
to be seen, and black-boards with sums on them in chalk. The 
Brother rose to greet us, sensibly humble. Thirty years he had 
been there, he said, and fingered his white locks as a bashful 
child pulls out his pinafore.” “Et point de résultats, monsteur, 
presque pas de résultats.” He pointed to the scholars : “ You see, 
Sir, all the youth of Nukahiva and Uapu. Between the ages of 
six and fifteen, this is all that remains ; and it is but a few years 
since we had 120 from Nukahiva alone. “ Out, monsieur, cela se 
dépérit.” Prayers and reading and writing, prayers again and 
arithmetic, and more prayers to conclude ; such appeared to be 
the dreary nature of the course. For arithmetic all island people 
have a natural taste. In Hawaii they make good progress in 
mathematics. In one of the villages on Majuro, and at all of the 
Marshall group, the whole population sit about the trader when 
he is weighing copra, and each on his own slate takes down the 
figures and computes the total. The trader, finding them so 
apt, introduced fractions, for which they had been taught no 
rule. At first they were quite gravelled, but ultimately, by sheer 
hard thinking, reasoned out the result, and came one after another 
to assure the trader he was right. Not many people in Europe 
could have done the like. The course at Hatiheu is there- 
fore less dispiriting to Polynesians than a stranger might have 
guessed ; and yet how bald it is at best! I asked the Brother 
if he did not tell them stories, and he stared at me; if he did 
not teach them history, and he said: “Oh, yes, they had a little 
Scripture history—from the New Testament ;” and repeated his 
lamentations over the lack of results. I had not the heart to put 
more questions ; | could but say it must be very discouraging, 
and resist the impulse to add that it seemed also very natural. 
He looked up—“ My days are far spent,” he said ; “ Heaven 
awaits me.” May that Heaven forgive me, but I was angry 


with the old man and his simple consolation. For think of his 
opportunity ! 
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HE gayer view which the writer takes of 


THE ONE 
LUCKINESS OF the work done for the native girls by 
seiasial Nuns will not surprise those who have had op- 


portunities of comparing the results of elementary teaching 
among raw young populations, whether barbarous in Polynesia, 
or lapsed from civilisation at home. Teachers of boys are not 
necessarily the chosen and the best of those who have a vocation 
to sacrifice themselves for others. The priesthood must needs 
have the first choice among these. But among Religious women 
the work of teaching may claim the highest powers and the 


best capacity. Teachers of elementary schools of girls are 
women who, but for their sex, would have been the Bishops and 
Cardinals of the Catholic Church. In this fundamental, but 
easily intelligible, condition of early difference is to be found a 
strong corrective of the later inequalities of education that are 
so weightily—and would otherwise be so unjustly—in favour of 
the male students. Mr. Stevenson says: 


The holiday occurs at a different period for the girls and for 
the boys ; so that a Marquesan brother and sister meet again, 
after their education is complete, a pair of strangers. It is a 
harsh law, and highly unpopular ; but what a power it places in 
the hands of the instructors, and how languidly and dully is 
that power employed by the Mission! ‘Too much concern to 
make the natives pious, a design in which they all confess 
defeat, is, I suppose, the explanation of their miserable system. 
But they might see in the girls’ school at Tai-o-hae, under the 
brisk, housewifely Sisters, a different picture of efficiency, and a 
scene of neatness, airiness, and spirited and mirthful occupation 
that should shame them into cheerier methods. The Sisters 
themselves lament their failure. They complain the annual 
holiday undoes the whole year’s work ; they complain particularly 
of the heartless indifference of the girls. Out of so many pretty 
and apparently affectionate pupils whom they have taught and 
reared, only two have ever returned to pay a visit of remem- 
brance to their teachers. These, indeed, come regularly; but the 
rest, so soon as their school days are over, disappear into the 
woods like captive insects. It is hard to imagine anything 
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more discouraging ; and yet I do not believe these ladies need 
despair. For acertain interval they keep the girls alive and 
innocently busy ; and if it be at all possible to save the race, 
this would be the means. No such praise can be given to the 
boys’ school at Hatiheu. The day is numbered already for 
them all; alike for the teacher and the scholars Death is girt ; 
he is afoot upon the march; and in the frequent interval they 
sit and yawn. But in life there seems a thread of purpose 
through the least significant ; the drowsiest endeavour is not 
lost, and even the school at Hatiheu may be more useful than it 
seems. 
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am sure that the Church in England will return to her ancient 
splendour.” 

The Curé d’Ars may certainly be regarded as the perfect model of the 
Secular Clergy, and when the Church has raised him upon her altars 
he will probably be invoked as their special Patron. It cannot be too 
much to expect that every secular Priest will come and forward help 
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to carry forward the Process of the Beatification by sending an offering, 
and also by zealously exhorting those of his flock, who hold the saintly 


Curé in veneration, to do likewise. 


Father WoLsELEY, O.P., has received the following letters with regard 
to the Beatification : 

‘‘ The Bishop of BELLEY thanks the Rev. Father WOLSELEY, of the Order of 
Preachers, for the zeal which he displays for the Cause of the Beatification 
of the Venerable J. M. B. VIANNEY, Cuté d’Ars, in our Diocese, and for the 
alms which he has kindly undertaken to collect and to send us for this in- 
tention. In return he bestows upon him his choicest blessing. 

“Ars, August 4th, 1890.” ‘*>¥. LOUIS JOSEPH, Bishop of Belley.” 


“I, the undersigned, Postulator of the Cause for the Beatification of the 
Venerable J. M. B. VIANNEY, Curé d’Ars, certify that it is at my earnest 
request that the Rev. Father R. J. C. WOLSELEY, O.P., has undertaken to 
collect alms for the expenses of the Beatification, both within the United 
Kingdom and in all countries where the English tongue is spoken, and I am 
deeply grateful to him for so doing. The fame of the Venerable Curé d’Ars’ 
sanctity being universal (seeing that the good effects of his apostolic and holy 
life have been spread everywhere), it is my ardent wish that a// Catholic 
countries should willingly concur in the expenses of his glorification. All 
offerings, both large and small, will be received with grateful thanks, and 
every benefactor will participate in the prayers which are daily offered up 


in the Church at Ars for benefactors to the Cause. 
‘* Ars-sur-Formans, Ain, France, “CANON BALL, Postulator of the 
“June 2oth, 1890.” Cause for the Beatification of the 
Venerable Curé d’Ars.” 


““My DEAR FATHER WOLSELEY,—As soon as I received your letter about 
the Holy Curé d’Ars, I wrote to Monsignor ANGELI, Private Secretary to the 
Holy Father, and to-day I heard from him saying that HIS HOLINEss sends 
his Special Blessing to you and fo all who assist you in your work! | feel 
sure that you will have great success, as the Curé d’ARS is so much venerated. 

“I remain, yours very sincerely, 

‘Palazzo Vescovile, Frascati, “+4 EDMUND STONOR, 

*“* September gth, 18g0.” “ Archbishop of Trebizond.” 


In an audience granted to the Secretary of the Congregation of the 
Index on January 16th, 1891, the Hoty FATHER again bestowed his 
Apostolic Blessing upon the work of Father WoLSELEY for promoting 
the Beatification of the Venerable Curé d’Ars. 

Father WoLsELEy has had a large supply of relics of the Venerable 
J. B. VIANNEy sent to him from Ars, to meet the demands of the Faithful, 
but although he is commissioned by Canon BaLt to send the authentic 
portrait, with a relic, to subscribers of at /eas¢ 10s., he hopes that very 
many of the more affluent will not make that the /#mct of their support 
of the Cause. 








PLEASE SEND all donations towards the above pious object either to: 
Le tres Rev. Chanoine Ba, Ars-sur-Formans, Ain, France ; or to 
FaTHER R. J.C. WOLSELEY, O.P., Holy Cross Priory, Leicester ; 
or to the Rev. KENELM VAUGHAN, House of Expiation, 28, 
Beaufort Street, Chelsea, London. 
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